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Vince Lombardi, The Man Who Made Me/By Bart Starr 


The Other Side: 7 Ballplayers Answer Jim Bouton 
Special Section: Year Of The College Quarterback 
A Pro Scout Rates The Top Prospects —You Match Him 
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JIM PECK... 
outdoorsman and veteran guide in Wisconsin’s Northwoods . .. says: 
“ve cooked many a shore lunch over a wood fire. 
Believe me, you can't beat the taste 
of freshly fried fish and yood ol’ Miller High Life beer. 
It’s the perfect end 


MILLER MAKESIT RIGHT! 


Hen Lire 


@© MILLER BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE 
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Make 


yourself 
comfortable. 


Comfort is what you get with our miracle plastic coating. 


‘The Spoiler: 


© The Gillette Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Aday with the 
all day cigar. 


With Wm Penn cigars along, 4 
duck hunt can last all day. 

Even without the ducks. 

Because \/m Penn is the All Day 

igar, mild enough to please all 
day and never wear out its 
welcome. 

One reason, W/m Penn’s mild 
shade leaf wrapper. It’s for real. 

So choose your favorite shape, 
Perfecto or Panatela. You cant 
buy a milder cigar for the price. 

Take along plenty and make a 
day of it. 


Wm Penn 
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Introducing. 
the MachI-ident. 


Speidel’s bold new indentification bracelet 
that’s as big, as hefty, as powerful as 390 
horses barrelling down an open road. 

Have it your own way with oval or square 
rallye holes in stainless steel. Mach I—new 
from Speidel. 


Spoidel. .. a Textron Company. 
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BEANO COOK 


The author of our preseason All-America 
team, and its companion piece on how 
All-Americas really are selected, is a 
former insider who has graciously blown 
his cover for us. For ten years Carroll 

“Beano'' Cook worked as Sports In- 
formation Director at the University of 
Pittsburgh. In his time the energetic Mr. 
Cook, who looks like Lyndon Johnson's 
kid brother, created many an All- 
America of his own, often against in- 
tolerable odds. All in a righteous cause, 
says Beano, who is the most articulate 
and stouthearted defender of college 
football vs. pro football in the country 
today. 

“Pro football,"’ says Beano Cook, 
basketball in cleats. It's like having every 
girl a blonde, beautiful, five-feet-six with 
a 34-C bust. After a while you got to 
get bored. Pro football is the same way, 
it's a stereotyped game. | resent this 
myth," says Beano. 

It is Beano's feverish conviction that 
college football offers the spectator far 
more variety, far more excitement and 
far more creativity than pro football. 


His beliefs are honestly come by and 
no way motivated by the fact that he 
works today for ABC, mainly in charge 
of college football promotion. He came 
to ABC in_196é6 and, he says, “have kept 
my mouth shuf. When there are 40 floors 
in an office building there must be at 
least 50 vice presidents. | have no in- 
tention of letting it known where | work, 
what | do and who | am." 

Who is Beano Cook? Well, he was 
born in California and spent just enough 
time in Boston to be called the Boston 
Baked Bean, Beano for short. Beano 
claims his mother asked two things of 
him when he graduated college: give up 
the nickname and: no hitchhiking. He 
accepted the second condition but not 
the first since he had an intuition that the 
nickname would make him famous. 

The Cook family settled in Pittsburgh 
when Beano was eight years old. He 
went to Brown for a year but ended up 
at Pitt, where he graduated in 1954. “My 
majors, according to my Irish mother, 
were time and space." Beano is fond of 
quoting his mother. She used to explain 
his bachelorhood this way: “Who would 
want to marry my son and spend her 
honeymoon in Pitt Stadium?" 

While working as Sports Publicity Di- | 
rector at Pitt, Beano also had time to 
do radio and television shows, write a 
weekly sports column and start a weekly 
newspaper which earned much acclaim 
in its five years of life but, alas, not 
enough money to survive. Today Beano 
fills his spare time by picking All-Ameri- 
cas for SPORT. He claims he is well | 
qualified to choose our team “because |_| 
know what the hell's going on.”” He saw 
one college game every week last year 
plus tapes of other games. And any other 
self-doubts about his ability to pick All- 
Americas were erased the day he asked 
a famous football coach what his guards 
were doing during a particular game. 
Replied the coach, “I! won't know until | 
| see the movies so don't ask me.” 

Before we take leave of this charm- 
ing man, One more outrageous Beano 
Cook prediction: The University of | 
Georgia to win the SEC title. This column 
is now a collector's item. 
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Shaves time. 


This is the shave cream to 
use for that dreaded morning 
rush hour shave (when you shave 
faster than you should—without giving 
the lather enough time to really soak in). 

Why ? Because it heats up right under your nose. And takes less time to soften tough 
whiskers than ordinary cold shave cream. Making it entirely possible for you to get a 
close, comfortable shave in the morning. And still catch the 7:47. 


The Hot One-whenyou shave too fast for comfort. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
CHOICE 


EDITOR'S NOTE: With this issue we be- 
gin a new series—the favorite photos of 
leading sports photographers. Each 
month we'll feature a different photog- 
rapher's work and tell why the photos he 
chose have particular meaning for him. 


SPORT staff photographer Martin Blum- 
enthal (below), a winner of numerous 
photo awards including an S. Rae Hic- 
kock Belt, has been shooting sports for 
15 years, the last ten for SPORT. He grew 
up in the Bronx. Following graduation 
from City College he moved to Man- 
hattan and joined Macfadden-Bartell, 
SPORT's parent company, where his in- 
terest in photography grew. Marty 
currently shoots an average of two to 
three basketball games and one football 
game a week during the fall and winter. 
And, of course, he travels all over the 
country in the summer shooting some of 
the outstanding baseball pictures you see 
each month in SPORT. 


“Among the current athletes,” says Blu- 
menthal, ‘the one | enjoy shooting the 
most is Wilt Chamberlain (left). I’ve 
always been amazed by his strength, 
skill and grace. It’s the same with Lew 
Alcindor (below right). Ever since | first 
shot him when he was in high school I’ve 
followed his career closely. In trying to 
catch someone like Alcindor or Chamber- 
lain in action, you have to shoot as if you 
were guarding him in a game, anticipat- 
ing his moves, knowing when he’s going 
to go to the basket.” 

Though basketball is his favorite sport, 
Marty thinks football, because of its many 
variables, is the most exciting. ‘‘You've 
got to try for something different, a new 
image,”’ he says. ‘‘You can’t just snap the 
shutter at an event and expect to capture 
the mood.’’ Marty captured the serious- 
ness of the mood between the Jets and 
Giants in their exhibition game last sum- 
mer (above right). 

His all-time favorite athlete is still Joe 
DiMaggio (above, with brother Dom). “I 
still get the chills when | photograph him 
at the Old-Timers’ games.” 


16" ANNUAL 
SPORT 
MAGAZINE 
AWARD 

TO THE TOP 
PERFORMER 

IN THE 
WORLD SERIES 
A1970 
DODGE 
CHARGER 


Three big home runs were enough to give 
Donn Clendenon a new Dodge as the World 
Series hero for 1969. Can he win another? 


PAST WINNERS 


1955 JOHNNY PODRES 
1956 DON LARSEN 

1957 LEW BURDETTE 
1958 BOB TURLEY 

1959 LARRY SHERRY 
1960 BOBBY RICHARDSON 
1961 WHITEY FORD 
1962 RALPH TERRY 

1963 SANDY KOUFAX 
1964 BOB GIBSON 

1965 SANDY KOUFAX 
1966 FRANK ROBINSON 
1967 BOB GIBSON 

1968 MICKEY LOLICH 


1969 DONN CLENDENON 


lf 1969 was the year of the Amazin’ 
Mets, the most amazin’ Met of all in 
the 1969 World Series was first baseman 
Donn Clendenon. He hit three home 
runs, and all three were significant in 
the Mets’ startling upset of the Baltimore 
Orioles. But that was 1969. Donn Clen- 
denon wouldn't at all mind having an- 
other chance at a new Dodge Charger. 
But first his Mets have to make it into 
the World Series. And then... Well, of 
our 15 past winners, only two men have 
won twice—Sandy Koufax and Bob 
Gibson—and both were pitchers. 
SPORT's World Series award has been 


pitcher dominated over the years but this 
year there seems to be more non-pitch- 
ing contenders than ever before. Johnny 
Bench, Pete Rose and Tony Perez are 
prime Cincinnati candidates. Then there's 
Roberto Clemente with the Pirates. And 
wouldn't Frank Robinson like to repeat 
his 1966 triumph (and wouldn't he like 
another shot at the Mets in the World 
Series)? And don't forget the Twins’ 
Harmon Killebrew and Tony Oliva. One 
thing you can be sure of: our award, as 
always, will go to the ballplayer who, 
through his overall play in the World 
Series, does the most for his team. 
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‘FURST PRIZE? | 


PART OWNERSHIP OFA 
NATIONAL PRO FOOTBALL 


TEAM OR $10,000 IN Se 
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The 1971 
FORD 2 
MUSTAN # 


BELL & HOWELL 
FILMOSOUND 8 
CAMERAS 


BERKLEY 
FLY FISHING OUTFITS 
IN TRAVEL PACKS 
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AMITY 
SLEEK AND 
SLIM 


COMPUTER 
Aes he 


GAMES LEATHER 
—simulates 

actual play BILLFOLDS 
electrically. 


PURCHASE OF MUG NOT REQUIRED TO ENTER CONTEST 
Teese ER ree Se ee SS ee 


OFFICIAL RULES—NO PURCHASE REQUIRED | OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK BONUS OFFER! 


2. Each entry to be accompanied by a box top from Aqua | AQUA VELVA—LECTRIC SHAVE 1970 “MOST VALUABLE PLAYER” MUG 


Velva After Shave Lotion or Williams Lectric Shave, or the 


{ You are automatically entered in the ‘Most Valuable Player” 
huh, Contest when srvering a mug. Be sure to complete the 
Official Contest Rules.) — Official entry blank to th 


e left. 


th ” 
ds ‘* Vv re aS t Sh " hand print . . 
plain Bece letters ch any. Plain piece Si eaeee ee : Most Valuable Player CONTEST -- . with you pictured as 1970's most valuable player! 
2. On an official entry blank or on any plain piece of paper, j 5 , ~ Z 
t Jd add s, and rediction of the 
Winner of the Aaua Velva-sport Magazine Most valuable 1 | predict the Super Bowl’s Greatigift for foothall fans of any 
Player Award in the Super Bowl January 17, 1971 and J “Most Valuable Player” will be: age. Thermal mug keeps liquids 
send to: ‘'Most Valuable Player’! Contest, Dept. E, P.O y . hot or cold. Send the snapshot 
Ree Sera sriet anes oaee . J you want duplicated on the mug, 
IMP n ord to be eligible for a prize, you mus 
also write your prediction of the Most Valuable Player on I with $1. aan a carton top from 
the outside of the envelope, in the lower left-hand corner Please print clearly any size Aqua Velva or Lectric 
3. Submit as many entries as you wish, but mail each entry Shave. Mug photo will be in black 
separately. J & white, but cofor snapshot can 
4. All entries must be postmarked by December 12, 1970 j NAME be sent. Snapshot 
and received by midnight December 19, 1970 i will be te INS 
S. All prizes will be awarded andom drawings ected f your mug ot re- 
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©1970 Theodore Hamm Brewing.Con 
St. Paul, Los Angeles and Sam Francisco 


Before 1865, 
there wasn't a taste of 
civilization between 
the Mississippi 


Then came Hamm. 


A frontiersman could get along without a hot bath. But doing without 
a decent beer was hard to put up with. 
So when Theodore Hamm opened his tiny brewery on 
the edge of America’s wilderness, his beer found a lot of 
ready takers. 
Because there in the “land of sky blue waters” he 
had found the pure, icy water he had been looking for. 
The water best for brewing. And with it he brewed 
the frontier’s first great beer—beer with a flavor that 
ran deep. . fee: 
Today, the Hamm’s brand of civilization spans FUT 
the country. Because the flavor still runs deep. 
As deep as it did 105 years ago, when Theodore 
Hamm brought beer tradition across the Mississippi. J 


: 
A beer is a beer is a beer by ' 5 i 
until you’ve tasted Hammi’s ‘ 
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GRADE YOURSELF 
15-16 EXCELLENT 
13-14 VERY GOOD 
11-12 FAIR 


1. Which quarterback holds the NCAA 
record for total offense? 

a. Jerry Rhome 

b. Edd Hargett 

c. Virgil Carter 


2. The National league won the 1970 
All-Star Game when Pete Rose crashed 
into Ray Fosse. Who batted in the run? 


3. The Washington Caps of the ABA 
have moved their franchise to Virginia. 
They are now known as the Virginia: 

a. Dukes 

b. Gents 

c. Squires 


4. He is the all-time leading AFL rusher: 


a. Clem Daniels 
b. Abner Haynes 
¢. Cookie Gilchrist 


Bs - : 


Ken Coleman joined station 
WHDH, Boston, as Red Sox an- 
nouncer in 1966, after ten years 
covering the Cleveland Indians. 


Gene Elston broadcasts the Hous- 
ton Astros’ baseball games and 
special sports events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK-TV in Houston. 


5. The only manager to win pennanis in 
both major leagues is: 

a. Clark Griffith 

b. Joe McCarthy 

c. Miller Huggins 


6. He won the Maxwell Trophy last sea- 
son as college football's outstanding 
player: 

a. Mike Reid 

b. Mike Phipps 

c. Steve Owens 


7. This ABA team scored 10,079 points 
last season, more than any other team 
in pro basketball: 

a. Los Angeles Stars 

b. Dallas Chaparrals 

c. Indiana Pacers 


8. One of the big differences between 
Canadian pro football and the American 
version is that in Canada: 

a. only three downs are allowed to 
make ten yards 

b. field goals are prohibited inside the 
opponents’ 20 yard line 

c. there are ten men on both offense 
and defense 


9. True or False: No player has ever led 
the NBA in both field-goal percentage 
and free-throw percentage in the same 
season. 


10. Which pitcher has the lowest life- 
time ERA in the major leagues? 

a. Ed Walsh 

b. Three-Finger Brown 

¢. Christy Mathewson 


Bob Elson, the dean of active 
major-league baseball announcers 
(he’s a 30-year vet), covers the 
White Sox over WMAQ, Chicago. 


11. The NFL stars listed below were the 
No. | draft picks of AFL teams during the 
bidding war between the two leagues. 
Match them with the AFL clubs that 
drafted them and the year they were 
drafted: 


Roman Gabriel Buffalo, 1964 


Mike Ditka New York, 1963 
Jerry Stovall Houston, 1961 
Carl Eller Oakland, 1962 


12. A newspaper headline reads: ‘Sid 
luckman passes a record 433 yards in 
one game." What year is it? 


13. The all-time major-league leader in 
extra base hits is: 

a. Ty Cobb 

b. Babe Ruth 

¢. Stan Musial 


14. He scored more knockouts in his 
career than any other professional 
fighter: 

a. Archie Moore 

b. Sugar Ray Robinson 

c. Joe Louis 


15. This Yankee star played in 75 
World Series games, a record: 

a. Joe DiMaggio 

b. Mickey Mantle 

¢. Yogi Berra 


16. He led the NFL last season with 12 
touchdowns on pass receptions: 

a. Charley Taylor 

b. Lance Renizel 

c. Roy Jefferson 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 95 


Merle Harmon is the voice of the 
Milwaukee Brewers on WEMP 
radio in Milwaukee and does Jet 
games on WABC radio, New York. 


Spend amilder moment _ 
with the quiet taste * 


: 
e ws 
a 
of Raleigh. . = 
f NC) S al A special treatment d SS iG : 
1 a Tye softens the tobaccos a 


fora smoother, milder taste. 


Raleigh 


A valuable extra...the famous Raleigh coupon Free Gift Catalog 
on both Raleigh Filter Kings and Filter Longs. =o | Ee Kei 
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ISAIAH KELLEY, COLORADO STATE 


At 6-4, 240 pounds, Isaiah Kelley was an impressive sight 
as he walked through the corridors of the Colorado state 
capital building last February. As the leader of many Colo- 
rado State University campus organizations, Kelley had been 
invited to Denver to meet with some state officials concerning 
the students’ roles in campus activities. 

‘| didn't know who | was going to see,” says Isaiah, a 
native of Columbus, Ohio, “| had thought | was only going 
to meet with State Senator Fred Anderson.’ But Anderson 
spoke with Kelley only briefly and then took him for a little 
walk down the hall. “When we got to the end,” says Isaiah, 
"I saw a man sitting behind a big desk. There was a Colorado 
state seal on the carpet and Senator Anderson said, ‘Isaiah 
Kelley, this is Governor John Love.’ | almost had a heart 
attack right on the floor.” 

Kelley met with the Colorado governor for two and a 
half hours, and the two talked about everything from campus 
unrest to the fortunes of the CSU football team. Kelley is 
an expert on all subjects concerning the university. Besides 
being the leader in many organizations, he's also a Rams’ 
defensive tackle. 

Colorado State football coach Jerry Wampfler calls Kelley 
a strong, quick tackle who always hustles and is hungry to 


get to the ball. He tried Isaiah at defensive end during 
spring practice but has decided Kelley is more suited to 
tackle. “Ike's not an All-America yet,’ says Wampfler, “but 
he's very well rounded and a tremendous team man. He does 
more than his share in contributing to the total team effort. 
I'm very glad he’s with us.” 

While Governor Love was aware of Kelley's football con- 
tributions, he was mainly interested in commending Ike for his 
fine work as chairman of "Forward CSU," an organization 
seeking to improve the university's image and to add books 
to the school library. Since Isaiah took over the chairman- 
ship, the club has solicited $200,000 from contributors—im- 
pressive under any circumstances, but especially so con- 
sidering the club was penniless when he took over a little 
more than a year ago. “We started as a group of students 
interested in doing something constructive for the University,” 
lke says, “And at one time we had as many as 1500 members.” 

Kelley's other outside activities include being president of 
his coed dorm, a member of the community relations com- 
mittee, a member of the faculty-alumni committee on athletics, 
a member of the CSU Ambassador's Club, and working for 
the student government. His participation in the Ambassador's 
Club has taken him to Utah and California as a representa- 
tive of the university along with several other students and the 
alumni secretary. lke delivered speeches to Colorado State 
alumns and answered questions that ranged from the use of 
narcotics to interracial dating. He has done more than his share 
in improving relationships in every area of community and 
campus life. For example, it was at his suggestion that the 
president of the university, Dr. A.R. Chamberlain, began 
holding monthly open houses for the students. It started when 
Kelley invited Dr. and Mrs. Chamberlain to dinner at his 
dorm. “| wanted to get rid of the myth about presidents be- 
ing non-human,” Isaiah says. When the president's wife re- 
marked that he should come over to their house for dinner, 
Kelley suggested that they invite everyone. He explained his 
idea to the couple and all agreed. By the second open house, 
the place was packed with students. 

From the moment he came to Colorado State in 1969, 
after attending Mesa Junior College, Isaiah has been get- 
ting involved. By taking on such a heavy workload, Isaiah 
has given some friends the impression that he’s a little “crazy,” 
but in a congenial sort of way. 
getting involved with them,” he says. 

Involvement in all of his activities created a small problem 
tor Isaiah—mainly finding time to fit everything into his daily 
schedule. He was doing so, much that his grades and con- 
centration in football were adversely affected. So he was 
forced to make a few adjustments. Instead of doing several 
jobs in each organization, he now limits himself to an or- 
ganizational and supervisory position. Coach Wampfler sug- 
gested the switch. “He called me into his office and told me 
that what | was doing on campus was great,” Isaiah says, “but 
that | had to prevent it from interfering with my grades and 
football performance." 

It's almost natural that Kelley is a public relations major. 
He's getting plenty of practice in the field at CSU and has 
already become an expert. It's just his constructive way of 
being “crazy.” GENE SUNSHINE 


“| really like people and 
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We made the Javelin the hairiest looking sporty car in America, 
even at the risk of scaring some people off. 


The new Javelin may not be quite as lovable as the 
old Javelin, but it’s a lot tougher. 

We made it longer, wider and lower to make it ride 
better. 

And to make it look better while it’s riding better, 


we sculptured the fenders and raised them around the tires. 
We sculptured the hood, too, into a fast, glacial slope. 


We panelled the roof with a twin- -canopy and a rear 
spoiler lip. 


If you had to compete with GM, Ford and Chrysler, what would you do? 


Then, of course, we had to create something for the 
inside, so it could keep pace with the outside: 

A new “‘curved cockpit” instrument panel that.may 
make you feel more like a pilot than a driver. 

And if that isn’t enough for you to intimidate friends 
and/or competitors, we’re offering a range of engines-up to 
a 401 CID 4-barrel V-8. 

We may lose a few librarians for customers, but we 
think we’ll gain a few enthusiasts. 


8 American Motors 
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GATALK TO 
THE STARS 


FRED BILETNIKOFF: Who is the 

toughest defensive back you’ve 
ever faced and why? 

—Michael Seifert, 

Homewood, Alabama 


BILETNIKOFF: Jim Marsalis of Kansas 
City is probably the best I've faced. He's 
young and | think he was the answer to 
the Chiefs’ defensive problems last year. 
They were always weak on the corners 
and he helped them out tremendously. 
They needed someone they could rely 
on, so they drafted him and he turned 
into a fine defensive back. The thing that 
impresses me is that he plays the posi- 
tion like he's been in the pros for five 
or six years. Jim was a rookie but he 


In each of the last five seasons the 
National League batting champ was not 
the leader at the All-Star Game break; 
instead, he had to finish the season with 
a strong second-half performance . . . 
In both the 1968 and 1969 seasons Pete 
Rose had a .329 average at All-Star 
Game time, ranking second in the leaque 
at that point in 1968 and seventh in 1969, 
with Matty Alou the league leader each 
season .. . But after the All-Star Game, 
Rose hit .342 in 1968 and .369 in 1969, 
to win two National League batting titles 
ina row. 

Roberto Clemente was in the runner- 
up spot in the batting race at the All- 
Star break in 1965 and 1967, trailing 
Willie Mays and Orlando Cepeda, 


BY ALLAN ROTH 


looked like a veteran to me. Because 
he was a rookie | didn't know his weak- 
nesses last season. | had some success 
running “ins'’ on him, but | didn't get to 
test him enough. 


ANDY MESSERSMITH: What’s your 

Opinion on youngsters pitching 
breaking stuff? 

—Dean Katzelis, 

Cucamonga, California 


MESSERSMITH: |f | had a son I'd try 
to discourage him as much as possible. 
There's plenty of time to learn. A young- 
ster should concentrate on getting a 
strong arm. Breaking pitches can be 
detrimental to a kid's arm. | started 
throwing curves at around nine years 
of age and | can't say it's caused me 
trouble, but it wasn't the best thing to do. 


KEN IMAN: Could you give some 
tips to a Jr. High center? For an 


instance, where do you keep your 
eyes when snapping the ball? 

—Ron Yukelson, 

Los Angeles, California 


IMAN: The best way to start out is to 
get a quarterback to take the snap from 
you so you can practice getting off the 
ball. The most important thing is to be 
able to get away from the quarterback 
without causing a fumble. You never look 
at the ball when you're snapping it. 
Your eyes should always be straight 
ahead, watching or "reading" your op- 
ponent. There are different kinds of 
snaps. It all depends on how the coach- 
ing staff wants it. | try to snap the ball 
50 its laces come Under the quarterback's 
finger tips: that way he doesn't have to 
rotate the bc!l to get a good passing 
grip. Some schools prefer their center 
hand the ball straight back, point first. 
You can use one or both hands to snap, 
| like to Use two hands. 


respectively, but his strong finishes en- 
abled him to win his third and fourth 
batting titles . . . In 1966 Matty Alou 
was in the No. 2 spot (.338) at All-Star 
Game time, behind Manny Mota. But 
in the second half, Alou hit .347 to cap- 
ture the title . . . This season, the leaders 
at the All-Star break were Rico Carty 
(.365), Tony Perez (356) and Clemente 
(.355) . Pete Rose was in eighth 
position with a 323 average. 

Only once in the last five AL sea- 
sons did the batting leader at the All- 
Star Game break hold on to the top 
spot at the end of the season. Rod 
Carew did it last year, even though he 
slumped to a .273 average in the second 
half, after hitting .364 before the All- 
Star Game . . . In 1967 Carl Yastrzemski 
was third in the league at All-Star Game 
time (.324), behind Frank Robinson and 
Al Kaline, but he finished on top (.326) 
by maintaining a steady pace .. . In 
1968 Yastrzemski trailed Ken Harrelson, 


305 to .301, in the first half, overtak- 
ing him after the All-Star Game, by hit- 
ting .301 ... In 1966 Frank Robinson was 
in fourth place at the midseason break 
(312), but his .321 in the second half 
moved him into first. 


One of the strongest second-half 
finishes in recent years was by Tony 
Oliva in 1965... He was well down in 
the batting race at the All-Star break, 
with .287 average, 53 points behind 
league-leader Yastrzemski . . . In the sec- 
ond half of the season, Oliva hit .368, 
winning the title with a 321 average, 
nine points ahead of Yastrzemski... The 
leaders at All-Star Game time in 1970 
were Frank Robinson (.330), Alex John- 
son (.328) and Tony Oliva (.327). 

Five active major-leaguers have had 
the disappointment of missing 300 by 
one point . . . Maury Wills hit .299 in 
1962, Jim Hart in 1965, Gene Alley and 
Donn Clendenon in 1966 and Lou Brock 
in 1967. 


English Leather Timberlinee—a rugged 
refreshing scent for the outdoor man. In 

after shave, cologne, soap, deodorant and 

gift sets. English Leather Timberline. It gives you 
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JOHN E. LINDQUIST 


In his capacity as president of several organiza- 
tions and as a promoter of many annual .events, 
John E. Lindquist has benefited the entire New 
Haven, Connecticut, community. He is President 
of the New Haven County Football Foundation 
and the Connecticut Amateur Softball Associa- 
tion. He is also a member of the New Haven 
Coliseum Commission, and is involved in several 
money-making promotions for youth, including a 
softball extravaganza that collects up to $7000 
for the Fresh Air Fund. He also chairs a sports 
night for the fund as well as several musical and 
entertainment programs. Lindauist is one of the or- 
ganizers of the Jets-Giants benefit games. 


KENNETH J. PRICE 


Since the day he ended his pro pitching career 
with the Boston Red Sox, Kenneth J. Price has 
made an immeasurable contribution to the youth 
baseball programs of Utah. As a police officer in 
1952, Price started the Cops League for 13-14 year 
olds in Salt Lake City. He remained associated 
with the league until 1969, when he retired from 
the force as a lieutenant after 26 years of service. 
Price is also one of the mainstays of Utah's Ameri- 
can Legion program, serving as manager for the 
Holladay Post 71 team, leading it to four state 
titles. In 1962, he was elected president of the 
league. The Commissioners of Murray City, Utah 
dedicated a baseball park to him. 


ALBERT G. ‘‘AL’’ BUEHLER 


The name Al Buehler has become synonymous 
with achievement—cross-country and track, both 
as a runner and as a coach. After an outstanding 
track career at the University of Maryland and a 
two-year stint in the Air Force, Buehler went to 
Duke University as assistant track coach and head 
cross-country coach, In 15 years, his cross-country 
teams have compiled a 75-37-1 mark, winning two 
conference championships. For the past five years, 
Buehler has served as meet director of the annual 
WTVD-TV International Track and Field Cham- 
pionships of North Carolina. He is a member of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee and is director of the 
Olympic training site underway at Duke. 


RALPH GUGLIELMI 


The public may be largely unaware that 
factors other than pure talent play a 
big part in the selection of football All- 
Americas (see page 64), but ballplayers 
learn the facts of life early. Ralph Gu- 
glielmi, an All-America quarterback at 
Notre Dame in the mid ‘50s and a 
journeyman pro with Washington, St. 
Louis, New York and Philadelphia for 
nine seasons through 1963, knew as a 
high school player that things like a 
college's football reputation, its pros- 
pects—and its publicity man—could do 
a lot to aid a young man in his fight for 
recognition. 

“There's no doubt about the fact that 
Notre Dame is synonymous with football 
excellence,” said Guglielmi, today a 36- 
year-old vice president of the McLaugh- 
lin Insurance Company, and the owner 
of the Computer Business Supplies Com- 
pany in Washington, D.C. "So if a player 
makes it at Notre Dame, he's going to 
get a lot better press than anyone else. 
| was fortunate. At the time | had broken 
all the records at Notre Dame. We were 
undefeated and the No. 1 team in the 
country in my junior year, then we went 
9-| in my senior year. And publicity man 
Charlie Callahan was a real fine tub 
thumper for me." 
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“Helps quiet your-engine down as it sharpens Sedemnones’ up: 
“How good i is'Stud!? This good: If you're not 


satisfied Stud” exceeds dréquals the perform- 
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can do for your oil. 
‘Stud’ comes in a clear plastic bottle. Turn 
it over. See how slow the golden bubble rises. 
See how thick and rich the formula is. 
So...add ‘Stud’ today! And turn -your 
horses loose. 
FREE STUD DECAL! Looks great 
on window or bumper. Yours free 
where you see ‘Stud’ displayed. 
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World Series 
Cavalcade of Prizes 
If you know how 

fo pickem youcan — 
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10,101 PRIZES 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE GIVEN 


AWAY. 


Leave it to Gillette to 
invent a contest with over 
10,000 prizes—every one 
of them certain to be 
awarded. 

And a simple contest 

at that. 

Just guess who'll win the 
World Series. In how 
many games. Mail your 
entry and enjoy the series 


on radio or TV(sponsored, 


as it has been for the past 
31 years, by Gillette). 
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FIRST PRIZ 


WIN A $12,000) 
EXCALIBUR SS 
CUSTOM CLASSIC 
ROADSTER 


Somebody is going to 
drive off with the grand 
prize, a spectacular 
platinum-finish Excalibur 
SS Roadster. This is the 
limited production custom 
classic manufactured by 
SS Automobiles, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
And one of the great cars 
of our time. But there are 
10,100 other prizes. 


*Suggested Retail Price. 


WIN ONE OF 100 
COLOR TN. Sets 


We're also giving away 
100 RCA-Victor color tele- 
vision sets, in snazzy 
platinum-toned cabinets. 
And that's not all. 


WIN ONE OF 
10,000 WORLD 
SERIES CLOCKS 


Yes, ten thousand. Official 
Gillette World Series 
clocks, great for your 
den, playroom or 
kids’ room. 
These are 
quality 
electric 
clocks with 
precision 
movements. 
And with ten 
thousand of them 
up for grabs, you've 
_ gota good chance of 
winning one. 


ENTER OFTEN. 
YOUR GILLETTE 
DEALER HAS 
ADDITIONAL 
ENTRY BLANKS. 


Enter as often as you 
wish. Just pick up addi- 
tional entry blanks wher- 
ever you pick up your 
Gillette blades. While 
you're there, we hope 
you'll remember the fine 
family of Gillette products. 
Including our all-star trio 
of blades for every kind 

of razor. 
Platinum-Plus...the blade 
you've always wanted, 
and more, for your 
double-edge or injector 
razor. And Techmatic, 

the razor band that gets 
the nubs. 


with this purchase 


FOAMY (TECHMATIC 


Gillette Gillette 


PLATINUM-PLUS # PLATINUM-PLUS 
INJECTOR BLADES 


Gillette 


Cavalcade of Prizes 


rae Le 
BY VIC ZIEGEL 


Jersey City—Former world heavyweight 
boxing champion Sonny Liston has been 
established a slight 8-5 favorite fo beal 
back the challenge of Bayonne’s Chuck 
Wepner in their ten-round bout tonight 
in the Jersey City Armory. 

A big inducement for the winner is a 
meeling the next fime out with Jerry 
Quarry... Newark's Willie Gilzenberg, 
promoter of the bout, said last week he 
has the backing of a syndicate of Jersey 
City sportsmen to make an offer of $50,- 
000 to Quarry to meet tonight's victor— 
from a press release. 

This is, ultimately, a report about $50,- 
000 that will never leave Jersey City. 

The old men remind you of the great 
fight nights and days in Jersey City. 
Dempsey-Carpentier at Boyle's Thirty 
Acres (‘‘built by a guy named Boyle on 
his thirty acres; it ain't there anymore’), 
Cerdan-Zale, Benny Leonard-lew Tend- 
ler, Tunney, he fought there a half-dozen 
times. Jersey City and boxing. 

On the next to last night of June, the 
manly art of charging people $20 for a 
ringside ticket returned to Jersey City. 
Sonny Liston, the big bad bear from the 
ice age, against Chuck Wepner, the 
heavyweight champion of New Jersey. 
Sometimes, Chuck Wepner is given the 
toll, crosses the Hudson, and fights at 


Madison Square Garden, where he has 
defeated heavyweights whose names 
will never again trouble you. Sometimes, 
Chuck Wepner loses, Always, he bleeds. 

The gentleman from the New York 
Times calls him “The Bayonne Bleeder.” 
The 6:30 sports roundup the afternoon of 
the great night in Jersey City allots the 
fight one sentence that begins: “lf any- 
body's interested . . .” 

This marks the first bout under the 
supervision of Abe J. Greene, who won 
appointment as State Athletic Commis- 
sioner las! month’—press release. 

Hey, Abe J. Greene, everybody under- 
stands that this is something less than the 
golden age of fists. Still, it would be 
nice if New Jersey could find a way to 
fill its few rings with interesting, com- 
petitive fights. 

A few weeks after the Liston-Wepner 
embarrassment, the professionals at 
Madison Square Garden matched Emile 
Griffith and Dick Tiger, two fighters who 
have held world championships in three 
weight divisions. Griffith is ring-old at 
31; Tiger was born 11 years earlier. 
It was a painful ten rounds. Griffith 
stayed away and Tiger was too old to 
track and find his man. 

On the same card, there was a six- 
rounder between two very young light- 
weights named Edwin (Chu-Chu) Malave 
and Ricky Thomas. |t was a fast-moving, 
crowd-pleasing bout. 

Did you see that fight, Abe J. Greene? 
It had to be the one people were talk- 
ing about when they left the Garden. 

What could the crowd have been 
talking about as they left the Jersey City 
Armory after the Liston-Wepner eve- 
ning? Probably the blood, which was all 
Bayonne's own Chuck Wepner's. He be- 
gan bleeding from the mouth in the third 
round and then blood began flowing, 
unevenly, unabated, from above and 
below both eyes. His trainer called 
them ‘slices, not cuts,’ and assured the 
doctor his man could continue. And the 
doctor said sure. . . until the ninth round 
was over and the crowd didn't care to 
see any more chopped Chuck. The doc- 
tor stopped it with the trainer protest- 
ing, “He won the last round." 

The attendance was 4,012, the gate 
announced as $37,600. Hey, Abe J. 
Greene, there must be better reasons to 
bring boxing back to Jersey City. 


MONK 
INSPCRT 


That's Dick Butkus, staring at you, looking 
very benign, which is quite unlike the 
man with the reputation as the fiercest 
and finest defensive player in profes- 
sional football. But don't feel cheated. 
Our November cover of SPORT (which 
goes on sale October 15) features Butkus 
in character, at his ferocious best. And 
Gary Cartwright has written a SPORT 
SPECIAL on the Bears’ superb middle 
linebacker that will long be remembered. 

Next month we run heavy on football, 
In pro football we cover Paul Warfield, 
starting a new life in Miami, and Larry 
Brown, the underrated running star of 
the Washington Redskins. Plus a search- 
ing Sound Off with Kansas City's highly 
successful coach, Hank Stram, who gives 
his novel theories about what pro foot- 
ball is going to be like in the 1970s... . 
In college football we profile an Ohio 
State football player who may go No. | 
in this year's draft. Know who we mean? 
And we have a revealing story on Penn 
State's Joe Paterno by an old college 
friend. 

On the baseball scene, Pat Jordan 
birddogged Roberto Clemente and Tony 
Oliva down the stretch as two of the 
game's top rightfielders fought for bat- 
ting titles and fought also to keep their 
feams in contention. Pat found out they 
have a few other things in common, too. 
It's a. good one. .. . We also profile the 
Reds’ big pitching winner, Jim Merritt. ... 
And a closeup look at the Mets’ Bud 
Harrelson. . .. And we haven't neglected 
the other sports, either. In hockey, it's 
Garry Unger, the Red Wings’ young star; 
in auto racing, Al Unser, the Indianapolis 
500 winner. In basketball, a surprise story 
you won't want to miss. And much more 
in November SPORT. 


Head-wetting? 


At your age? 


Get The Dry Look .— 


Dry control. New from Gillette! 


Wetting your head with oils, creams, even water, 
belongs to another age. Today, a guy wants his hair more 
casual-looking. And dry! 

So Gillette invented The Dry Look. It’s dry control in 
an aerosol can. The Dry Look lets you groom your hair in 
that easygoing, casual style, then keeps it lightly in place, 
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And dry! And with the unique valve on 
top, you can set just the right 
degree of dry control for you. 

So remember... 

The Wethead is Dead, 

Long Live The Dry Look! 


BY CHARLES EINSTEIN 


His name is John Bertrand Conlan, and 
he was born December 6, 1899. Now he 
lives in Phoenix. "When you get back 
to San Francisco,"’ he said, laughing, 
“tell my friend that was no strike to 
Mitchell and he knows it.” 

His friend, who was born in San 
Francisco on October 18, 1895, is Rinaldo 
Angelo Paolinelli. “When you get back 
to Phoenix," Rinaldo said, he was 
laughing too, “you tell Conlan he knows 
what he can do. He'll find it in Genesis, 
ie2ex 

In Genesis i. 28 it says go ye forth 
and multiply, which is kind of a nice way 
of putting it. 

Whether by birth or preference, the 
Far West has become the place where 
umpires go to die—which is no reflection 
on the vigor of John Bertrand Conlan, 
known as Jocko, or Rinaldo Angelo 
Paolinelli, name changed to Ralph Arthur 
Pinelli, known as Babe. 

They were the two most famous um- 
pires of their era, and today, as teachers, 
they still work with younger men. Both 
are avid fans as well. 

Conlan umpired his last major league 
game half a dozen years ago. Pinelli’s 
last assignment was the 1956 World 
Series. In his final appearance back of 
home plate, October 8, 1956, he called 
the game-ending strike three. Dale 
Mitchell, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ hitter, 


took it with the bat on his shoulder. It 
made Don Larsen, the New York Yankee 
pitcher, the only man in history to pitch 
a perfect game in the World Series. 

“If Pinelli calls it a ball,”’ writer Tom 
OReilly reasoned afterwards, “they 
lynch him, If he calls it a strike and 
Mitchell argues, they lynch him.” 

O'Reilly may have been wrong on at 
least one count. Maybe Pinelli was 
wrong on at least one count, too: his 
own. 

In his memoirs, the following part of 
which appears in The Second Fireside 
Book of Baseball, Babe writes: 

With two out, Larsen was just one 
man away from immortality. Everyone 
else could sympathize with him—but not 
me. Refusing Larsen anything he didn't 
earn 100 percent was the hardest thing 
I've ever done in baseball. 

Larsen’'s first pitch looked good up to 
the last instant. Then it broke too high. 
Ball,’ | said. Next, Mitchell took a 
swinging strike. 

Pitch No. 3 was a steaming fastball 
a fraction outside. ‘Ball two,” | croaked. 

A foul ball followed. The quiet in 
Yankee Stadium was so deep | could 
hear the rasp of Larsen’s breathing. He 
let the ball go (Larsen told me later he 
didn't remember throwing it). He hid it 
behind his glove so well | didn't pick it 
up until it was two-thirds in. It was his 
fast one. To the outside corner. At waist 
height. It clipped the corner without 
swerve or dip. Mitchell lunged, but for 
reasons I'll never know, held back. We 
all stood frozen. 

"The third strike,’ | said, “and ouf.” 

So Mitchell struck out looking on a 
2-and-2 pitch, and never said a word to 
the umpire about it. 

Except that in that same Second Fire- 
side Book of Baseball is a United Press 
photograph showing the final pitch, with 
Larsen framed against the backdrop of 
a scoreboard showing the count as 1- 
and-2, not 2-and-2. The 1957 Baseball 
Guide also says it was |-and-2. 

Just a few weeks ago, Pinelli re- 
vealed for the first time that Mitchell did 
say something to him about the strike 
call on the final pitch, 

“He said, ‘Was that a little outside?’ 
Babe says, “and | said, ‘No.’ Next time 
you see Jocko, add that to the biblical 
message.” 


KLETTERS 
TOP 


A-CHANGIN’ TIMES 

Who do you think you are, Arnold 
Hano? | think you change your ideas 
just to make a buck. In November '69, 
you wrote an article about Roman 
Gabriel and his doubts and fears. And 
now in August '70 SPORT, your article 
("The Pro Football Player Is A- 
Changin’ ") makes him out to be a real 
wino. You state he takes his wife out 
after a game for a meal and then you put 
“and a drink" in parentheses. You act, 
or write, like this is a sacrilege or some- 
thing. What did you expect him to have 
—his Nestle's Quick with an egg in it? 
Boy, anything to make a buck! 


Tom Raber 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Arnold Hano's article in the August issue 
was one of the best I've ever read. Yes, 
the times are a-changin’; and it looks like 


football players are too. 
Ricky Shaw 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


The quality of some of your articles is 
rather akin to the Hollywood gossip 
magazines. One gets the idea that a PR 
man wrote Mr. Hano's and Mr. De- 
vaney's (‘Greg Cook: Now You See 
Him, Now You Don't") stories in the 
August issue. Mr. Hano seems to be 
trying to make something out of some 
really very unimportant facts. His story 
is superficial, ingrained with manly 
words, and boldly proclaims to be in- 
forming the reader of the “inside” story. 


Joe D. Worsham 
Rancho Cordova, Cal. 


A QUESTION OF RIGHTS 
| strongly disagree with your “Time Out 
With The Editors’ column in August, 
dealing with the rights of an athlete— 
namely Jim Bouton. 

1. You failed to draw the line between 
a public figure's public and private lives. 
| thus assume you mean that no such line 
exists. 
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2. You failed to note that it is impos- 


sible for an athlete to avoid the kind of 
confidences that go hand-in-hand with 
this kind of living. A player is married to 
his team and sees as much of his team- 
mates during the season as he does of his 
wife, 

3. An athlete, when he signs a con- 
tract, does not waive his rights as a 
human being to privacy. He has a right 
to live a relaxed, private life. 

4. A professional athlete is not the 
same kind of “public figure” as is an 
elected official or businessman. If a per- 
son does not like the way the mayor acts, 
he can elect somebody else. No such 
freedom of choice exists in professional 
sports. 

5. If the public is given information on 
the private lives of athletes, that infor- 
mation should come from men whose 
job it is to report, and/or broadcast. 

You, as journalists, dre ‘‘public 
figures'’ of a sort. Would you object if 
| were to discover and print anything | 
could find out about you? If you object, 
your argument becomes hypocritical and 
meaningless. 


Mark Azzara Jr. 
Danbury, Conn, 


Your editorial in August was patently 
absurd and devoid of any logic. A pro- 
fessional athlete is an employee, like 
everyone on the staff of your magazine. 
The stand you take is completely hypo- 
critical, because you say it is okay for an 
Alex Karras (“Sound Off,’ August) to 
openly-insult the head of the NFL by call- 
ing him a “buzzard.” | seriously doubt if 
you would allow an employee of yours 
a few pages to indict SPORT Magazine 
and its editorial policies, and | would 
question your sanity if you did. Karras, 
by rapping the NFL and Rozelle, suc- 
ceeded in making himself look stupid. 


Carl Lee 
San Francisco, Calif. 


After reading the August issue, partic- 
ularly the football articles and the edi- 
(Continued on page 26) 


a fully automatic, — 
windproof, lightweight, 
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BY BILL FURLONG 


At dinner, the airline executive said, "'It 
was the wildest, most thrilling play I've 
ever seen. The crowd—it was yelling so 
loud you'd think they were drawing 
blood out there. When it was over, I'd 
broken out into a sweat and | was shak- 
ing with excitement.” 

The play that had aroused so much 
excitement was one of the rarest in 
sports—a penalty shot in hockey. It in- 
volved a head-on-head match—a great 
shooter against a great goalie. And be- 
cause it riveted the attention of the fan 
on a specific well-focused action, he 
could follow every detail and every sub- 
tlety of the shot. 

So great is the natural drama of the 
penalty shot that | wondered: why 
doesn't hockey use it to settle tie games? 
There are an awful lot of them in hockey 
—9] in the NHL last year. Indeed, tie 
games might have unfairly altered the 
standings in the NHL last season, If 
Boston had gotten just one more tie, it 
would have beaten out the Chicago 
Black Hawks for first place, even though 
it won five fewer games. 

Historically, hockey settles only Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs, and then through use 
of the sudden-death overtime. In regu- 
lar-season games the practice of ac- 
cepting ties came about because of long 
railroad trips between games. There was 
some concern that teams would miss 
their overnight trains if they played in 
sudden-death overtimes. 


That is no longer a concern, of course. 


Teams go by plane and the longest air- 
jump is only a matter of hours. But now 
teams play 76 regular season games 
(compared with 48 in the past). Count- 
ing exhibitions and Stanley Cup games, 
some of them play roughly 100 games a 
year. To throw in 20 or more addi- 
tional sudden-death periods might ex- 
haust the players. (The longest Stanley 
Cup game in 1936 took almost six hours 
to play. That's because the “sudden- 
death" overtime ran 116 minutes and 30 
seconds—or almost the equivalent of 
two full games beyond the game that 
ended in a tie. Detroit won the game, 
1-0.) 

But a penalty-style shot could resolve 
ties without exhausting the players. All 
you'd have to do is let the players take 
furns—one shot a man, first one team 
and then the other until the game is de- 
cided or the entire roster has shot. (You 
might, at the extreme, come up with the 
fascinating spectacle of a goalie shoot- 
ing on goal.) 

This would be no sudden-death. In- 
stead it would be a series of “rounds'’— 
one shot by each team. And whoever 
wins a round (by scoring when the other 
team doesn't) would win the game. Most 
games would be settled in the first few 
rounds. 

I'd be inclined to add one detail: I'd 
give the goal-keeper one defenseman 
to support him. That would increase the 
uncertainty of the shot and escalate its 
drama. It would also bring a broader 
display of hockey. skills—defense as well 
as shooting—into the action. And by 
shifting to a defenseman who could 
handle a specific shooter's skills, you'd 
develop an even sharper head-on-head 
action. (You'd also reduce the manic 
anxieties of the goalkeeper—who might 
not be able to withstand the demands 
of facing a barrage of otherwise un- 
challenged shots.) 

The question is not a remote one. The 
hockey season is almost Upon us. By act- 
ing quickly, hockey's overlords can take 
the steps that would bring new drama 
and new meaning to their game. 


KLETTERS 
TOPCRT 


CONTINUED 


torial, this issue will stand out as a mile- 
stone in sports magazines. Congratula- 
tions on your courage to print the con- 


troversial articles. 
William Sisolak 
Windgap, Pa. 


CONTROVERSIAL KARRAS 

As | read Mr. Prato's report of his inter- 
view with Alex Karras | found myself 
agreeing with Mr. Karras in his view that 
people have a right to their own lives 
and that he feels his individuality has 
been trespassed to some degree. But 
right in the middle of the interview, he 
says that he could care less about Steve 
Owens until Steve Owens does some 
good for him. | would hope that Owens 
has some of his own individuality and 
tells Mr. Karras to go beep himself and 
sing for his supper. Owens should care 
only about himself as Alex Karras ob- 


viously does. 
Charles V. Borsetti 
Seaford, N.Y. 


Alex Karras has some nerve telling the 
truth about football. Who does he think 
he is, Jim Bouton? 


Angelo Carione 
Smithtown, N.Y. 


LEGENDARY HENRY 

| was anxiously awaiting my August 
issue so | could read your SPORT 
SPECIAL ("Henry Aaron: The Finest 
Hours Of A Quiet Legend"), | was not 
disappointed. James Toback should be 
commended for his article. It is the best 


article on Aaron that I've ever read. 


Mike Berge 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


That SPORT SPECIAL on Hank Aaron is 
as much of a tribute to this superstar as 
the year's supply of dog food he re- 
ceived from his “friends."’ Writer To- 
back, combining 50c words with his 
obvious lack of baseball knowledge, 
failed to pay homage to one of the 
greater stars of today. 


E. Thomas Lattanzi 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BY PAUL HEMPHILL 


When | was growing up, my heroes were 
the Birmingham Barons of the Class AA 
Southern Association, Although it took 
me an hour-and-a-half to travel by 
streetcar from our house to Rickwood 
Field, one glorious summer | saw about 
50 of the Barons’ 77 home games. The 
Barons were white, of course, and the 
few black fans had to sit in the “nigger 
bleachers" in right field. If a white fan 
wanted to see Negroes play he had to 
wait for the Black Barons and young 
Willie Mays of the Negro American 
league, on which occasions the seating 
was reversed (did the blacks then joke 
about the “honky bleachers'’?). As a kid 
born and raised in the Deep South | 
never gave much thought to this arrange- 
ment (a city ordinance prohibited inte- 
grated play) until about ten years ago 
when the Southern Association was in- 
tegrated and, overnight, my world caved 
in. There would be no more Birmingham 
Barons, it was announced. Damned if 
Bull Connor would have blacks and 
whites dressing in the same clubhouse 
and playing on the same field. Boy, | 
thought, to kill the Barons just like that 
you've really got to know how to hate. 
| became a liberal. 

It's different now, of course. Integra- 
tion is complete in what is left of the 
Southern Association (crowds of 500 and 


less show up at old Rickwood, which 
Charles O. Finley has zebra-striped in 
green and gold paint, to doze through 
Birmingham A's games). In Atlanta, red- 
necks don't blink an eye when five black 
Atlanta Hawks bring the ball downcourt 
or when six of nine Braves on the field 
are black. 

Some progress has been made in col- 
lege sports, where a decade ago Mis- 
sissippi State's Babe McCarthy had to 
sneak his basketball team in the middle 
of the night to play in an integrated 
tournament the state legislature had 
barred him from entering, but it is still 
lagging. While school presidents and 
athletic directors mumble excuses like, 
‘The boy just couldn't meet our entrance 
requirements," a steady stream of black 
Southern-born talent continues to mi- 
grate to colleges in other parts of the 
country—making worthless any argu- 
ment that the Southeastern Conference 
is on a par with, say, the Big Ten, 
Certainly the Southern Negro is not 
as well-grounded academically when he 
applies for college, but if he can't qualify 
for Ole Miss how does he qualify for 
Michigan? It used to be a joking matter 
in Southern fraternity houses—‘'Hey, we 
just signed our first nigger to a scholar- 
ship, and he's a javelin-catcher'’—but it 
isn't so funny anymore. Paul (Bear) 
Bryant at Alabama, where there has 
never been a black football player on 
scholarship, was hauled into court by a 
black student group on charges of not 
trying to sign black athletes. 

| suspect that Bryant, who wants to 
win above all else, faces complex pres- 
sures On this issue and would welcome a 
court order that would get him off the 
nook and let him go after fine black ath- 
letes. His football team will be better 
with them than without them. The SEC 
had its first black scholarship varsity foot- 
ball player in 1967 (at Kentucky), and 
last year's Vanderbilt basketball captain 
was black. Progress is very slow, but 
maybe one day we will reach the point 
where white athletes will yell discrimina- 
tion over not being able to get into a 
black college. A few years ago Florida 
State's Bill Peterson jokingly asked his 
crosstown colleague, Florida A&M's 
Jake Gaither, why there were no white 
Rattlers. “Shoot, Pete,'’ said Gaither, 
“one of those white boys would ruin my 
team." 


SEEING IT 
THROUGH 

BY TONY CON- 
IGUARO WITH 
JACK ZANGER 


One of the most dramatic recent 
stories in sports was the miraculous 
comeback of Tony Conigliaro. Struck in 
the head by a pitched ball, Tony's vision 
was impaired to such an extent that he 
was told he would never play baseball 
again. But, somehow, his vision returned 
and after a year Tony came back to the 
Red Sox as good as ever. The events 
surrounding his injury, and the other fac- 
tors that have shaped the life of a very 
personable young man, are told with 
skill, candor and much feeling in this out- 
standing autobiography, written in col- 
laboration with the late Jack Zanger. 
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The ‘69 season was a tumultuous one 
for the Detroit Tigers as they struggled 
to defend a world championship. Bill 
Freehan kept a diary of the season and 
has captured all the inner turmoil in a 
remarkable series of inside observations. 
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your armpit 
is located. 


You can’t be delicate about armpits. 


That's where you sweat a lot. 

And a man needs one helluva 
anti-perspirant deodorant to keep 
him dry and smelling good for 
a long time. 

That’s why English Leather built 
Plus to be twice as good, twice as 
effective as anything else around. 

You see, Plus is a whole new 
idea. Until now all anti-perspirant 
deodorants only had one 
time-release action— 
in the anti-perspirant. 

But now there’s English Leathera 
Plus. It has two time-release 
actions: 

1. In the anti-perspirant. 

2. In the deodorant and 
fragrance. 


When you first spray Plus on, it 


works like any good anti-per- 
spirant. It keeps you dry, comfortable, 
and scented with that great 
English Leather 


aroma, 
Safe from wet armpits 
and body odor. Unfortunately, 
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after about six hours, all 
anti-perspirants begin to weaken. 
Even ours. 
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Ah, but that’s our exclusive 
strong point. At this crucial time— 
after a long day, and when your 
body needs it most—English 
Leather Plus releases another 
booster of fresh English Leather 
fragrance to give you renewed 
deodorant protection. 

Plus. Your best protection by 
far against sweat and odor. 
Until someone starts building 
better armpits. 
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AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS 


It's no secret that most major league 
baseball players did not approve of Jim 
Bouton’'s best-selling book of revelations, 
Ball Four [see page 54). But how does 
the public feel? Bouton got a good 
sampling of opinion over the All-Star 
break when he came to New York for 
a two-hour autograph session at a large 
midtown bookstore. He was a bit ap- 
prehensive upon arrival, thinking about 
the possibility of legions of Mickey 
Mantle, Elston Howard or Ralph Houk 
fans lying in ambush. But his fears proved 
groundless. The natives were extremely 
friendly, and before long Bouton's gre- 
gariousness and sharp wit began to 
make itself evident. 

The joking began when a fan asked 
the then struggling Astro relief pitcher 
(he has since retired) why he wasn't at 
the All-Star game. ‘Previous commit- 
ment,” he deadpanned. ‘Actually, we 
have a workout scheduled in Houston 
tomorrow that |'m afraid | won't be able 
to make. Teams seldom have to work out 
over the All-Star break, but manage- 
ment isn't very happy with us. | really 
shouldn't give them an excuse to get rid 
of me, but | know | won't be the only 
guy missing the workout, That's my salva- 
tion. They can't say we're going to fine 
these four guys $100 apiece and fire 
Bouton... or can they? Put it this way— 
my major league career is on a day-to- 
day basis.” 

“| saw you pitched two scoreless in- 
nings Sunday," said another fan. 

"Yeah," Bouton replied, “| figured I'd 
come into New York when | was hot." 

A line formed of people waiting to 
have their copies of Ball Four auto- 
graphed. One went to a lady's cousin, 
Sheldon. Another went to a man's 
nephew, Bruce. Then a man asked 
Bouton to make his out fo Henry and 
Herb. "Are you sure you don't want one 


book for Henry and one for Herb?” 
Bouton asked. Then he laughed. “| heard 
the other day that Ralph Houk said, 
‘This is the kind of thing Jim will have fo 
live with the rest of his life.’ | thought he 
said live off the rest of his life.” 

The crowd around Bouton grew 
larger. “Anyone with a book, step right 
up," he said. “Cold cash speaks.’ He 
paused. “How many of you people have 
already read the book?" he asked. 
About a dozen raised their hands. ‘Are 
you still planning to go to baseball 
games?" They said they were. ‘Then 
would you please wear signs saying, || 
read Ball Four and | still like baseball.’ 
Fortunately, the book came out too late 
to ruin the All-Star game, though | hear 
they're going to have to cancel the 
World Series.” 

A man obviously not up on the sports 
news asked Bouton how the other 
players liked his book. ‘They don't,” he 
replied amidst the laughter. ‘When | go 
3-2 on a hitter they shout, ‘What's the 
name of your book, Bouton?’ The San 
Diego team burned a copy in a special 
ceremony. They all chipped in to buy it, 
then burned it just before we got there. 
We saw this pile of ashes and asked 
what it was. They said, ‘Oh, a book.’ | 
said, 'Gee, what book?’ Of course, none 
of them had read it. They might have 
become confused by the facts. 

“But | really don't care because | 
didn't write the book for the players. If 
| had, | would have sold only 600 copies 
—no make that 100. | wrote it for the 
fans, and so far they seem to be enjoy- 
ing it. I've gotten about 200 letters, all 
but 20 favorable. Of the 20 that weren't, 
five weren't signed, just obscenities 
scrawled across Dick Young's column. 
Which makes it a double obscenity. One 
knock had a piece of cheese with a note, 
‘Take this, you rat-fink.’ Another said, 
‘You're a loser in the game, but, more 


important, you're a loser in the larger 
game of life.’ Gems like that. The good 
letters say things like, ‘Wow, you really 
turned me on to baseball.’ They want 
to watch now when that guy who doesn't 
wear undershorts is pitching.” 

"What about your teammates?” asked 
a young boy. “Do they hate you?” 

"No," Bouton replied. "| gave each 
of them an autographed copy. Once 
they read if and saw that if wasn't meant 
to be a mean book and that | didn't 
spare myself in it, they thought it was 
okay. They're not thrilled about it, but 
they're not going to lynch me.” 

Ex-Yankee Joe Pepitone was one 
Astro that got star billing in Ball Four. 
Bouton was asked how he reacted. “'It 
depends on the attitude of the guy who's 
asking Joe," he said. "lf a guy comes 
up to him and says, ‘Jeez, wasn't that 
a terrible thing that Bouton did,’ Joe will 
nod and say, ‘Yeah, terrible.’ But if a 
guy comes up to him and says, ‘Boy, that 
Bouton's a clever guy, Joe will say, 
‘Yeah, funny as hell.’ 

“Was there any part of the book that 
the commissioner thought was funny?” 
asked an onlooker. 

“Not much," Bouton replied. ‘| think 
he liked the binding.” 

Fifty-four copies of Ball Four were sold 
in two hours. Gee, this has been a real 
ego trip," Bouton said as he left. The 
only other time | felt like this was when 
| was a kid and owned a Kool-Aid 
stand." 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Houston Oiler star linebacker George 
Webster on why he doesn't like play- 
ing in the Astrodome: “It's not much 
cooler on the field unless you're stand- 
ing on the sidelines. You get brush burns 
and your feet are usually sore after a 
game. Besides, | like to get dirty when 
| play. If gives me a feeling of doing 
something out there.” 

At 6-2 and 170 pounds, Cincinnati 
pitcher Wayne Granger is a bit on the 
slender side. So slender, insists team- 
mate Pete Rose, that ‘the only place he 
could have won a college letter was at 
Indiana." 


Denver Bronco lineman Wallace 
Dickey on his most embarrassing moment 
in football: “In college, we won ithe 


conference title. Another player and | 
tried to pick up the coach to carry him 
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off the field. We dropped him. . . and 
he dropped and broke the trophy we 
had just won.” 

Oakland Athletics’ owner Charley Fin- 
ley gave A's manager John McNamara 
a vote of confidence—sort of—just be- 
fore the All-Star game. “|! want to put 
the rumors to rest,’ said Finley. ‘'I think 
John McNamara is doing a helluva job 
as the manager. He'll be here at least 
for the rest of the year." 

Yankee pitcher Gary Waslewski, who 
has been with several major league 
clubs, says he liked to pitch in Atlanta 
Stadium best. “The dugouts are so far 
from the pitching mound,” explains Was- 
lewski, “that the manager has to take a 
cab to get you out,” 


AL WHO? 


Lanier... Tomjanovich , . . Maravich. 
The names were familiar as the first 
round of this year's NBA draft pro- 
ceeded. Eleven of the country's best 
college players were picked when the 
Philadelphia 76ers made their first choice. 
They took 6-9 University of Wisconsin 
center Al Henry. 

Al who? 

Consternation. “Very honestly, we 
didn't even have a report on him,” said 
Chicago Bulls’ general manager Pat 
Williams. “Jerry Krause, our scout, saw 
a different game almost every night from 
the first of December through the end of 
March. We saw Wisconsin at least three 
or four times. Yet | can honestly say | 
never heard of Al Henry when he was 
picked. It was a shock to everybody. 
Disbelief. We pride ourselves on doing 
as thorough a job as any team in the 
league in looking at talent and analyz- 
ing it. Our coach, Dick Motta, and | 
went out looking ourselves any. number 
of times, checking and cross-checking 
and getting different opinions. Then all 
of a sudden the 12th best player in the 
country is a guy we've never heard of. 
| looked at Jerry Krause, he looked at 
me and we both asked, ‘Who's Al 
Henry?’ We're right in the heart of Big 
Ten country, you know. We had a list of 
200 ballplayers and Henry wasn't among 
them. It's unprecedented, really.” 

Texas (nee Dallas) Chaparrals' gen- 
eral manager Max Williams (no rela- 
tion) could have filled Pat Williams in. 
The Chaparrals selected Henry on the 
llth round of the earlier ABA draft, 


which is usually when teams start picking 
from phone books. “Yeah, we scouted 
Henry," said Max Williams. "He wasn't 
too good.” 

Henry himself never dreamed of being 
a first-round pick. “Il heard my lawyer 
say ‘12' over the phone, and | figured 
| was the first one picked on the 12th 
round—not the 12th picked on the first 
round. Look, | was very thrilled and ex- 
cited to be picked at all. If | hadn't been 
taken, | would have applied to the Big 
Ten for another year of eligibility be- 
cause | didn’t play my sophomore year.” 

After seeing Henry play in Philadel- 
phia's famous Baker League this summer, 
Pat Williams thinks he should return to 
Wisconsin. “His hands are poor, he's 
somewhat limited in mobility and he's 


University of Wisconsin center Al Henry 
(above), the Philadelphia 76ers’ No. 1 
draft choice, must be among the most ob- 
“secure first-round choices in NBA history. 


simply not that well coordinated,” said 
Williams. “The best thing about him is 
his determination. He's a great kid, a 
worker and a very dedicated boy. If he 
makes it, it will be a tribute to his perse- 
verence.” 

Two obvious questions arise, Who is 
Al Henry, and how did the 7éers come 
to pick him ahead of people like Co- 
lumbia's Jim MeMillian, UCLA'S John 
Vallely, Niagara's Cal Murphy, etc.? 

Al Henry averaged 15 points and over 
ten rebounds per game for a mediocre 
(10-14) Wisconsin team last year. He 


was chosen the team captain and MVP, 
but made no all-star squads. He was 
drafted by Philadelphia solely on the 
word of scout Eddie Melvin, who is di- 
rector of intramural sports at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. Two things prevented 
the 76ers from getting corroborating 
opinions: Jack Ramsay's dual responsi- 
bilities as coach and. general manager 
kept him tied to a desk (Don DeJardin, 
former general manager of the ABA 
Carolina Cougars, has since been hired 
as the Philadelphia GM), and the NBA 
draft was moved up on short notice so 
the league could get right into the battle 
with the ABA to sign players. 

On Eddie Melvin's recommendation, 
the 7éers made Santa Clara's Bud 
Ogden their first draft choice last season. 
Ogden averaged 4.1 points per game as 
a rookie. Nevertheless, Melvin vehe- 
menily defends his choices. ‘'I still say 
Bud Ogden's going to be a good one. 
You watch. If they don't protect him in 
the expansion, some team will grab him 
in no time.” (Editor's note: Ogden wasn't 
protected. No one grabbed him.) 

“| think Henry will be a good one, 
too," Melvin continued. “He can jump, 
he's a good scorer from up to 15 feet 
out, he blocks shots and he can play 
either center or forward.” 

Why then didn't anyone hear of him 
before? “That's a misstatement," said 
Melvin. “I think a lot of people knew 
about Al Henry.” 

Why then didn’t they draft him? "Look, 
we could talk all day about players who 
made it when they were given the 
chance to play,'’ said Melvin. ‘Besides, 
after the first 13 players are taken (he 
meant 11), there isn't too much left. Ac- 
tually, after the first six or seven the rest 
are almost equal on the first round.” 

Jack Ramsay tried his best to sound 
cheery about his obscure No. 1 pick. It 
didn't come off too well. “Well, | am 
a little fearful," he admitted. ‘He is a 
gamble. Only time will tell if our scout 
was fight.” 

But it seems time is running out for 
Eddie Melvin. When DeJardin took over 
as the 7éers’ GM on August 4, he said 
his very first task would be to hire a 
chief player scout. "With 28 teams, if the 
merger goes through, your first and sec- 
ond choices have to be good,” De- 
Jardin said. ‘'|'m aware it's pretty well 
known that the players the 7éers selected 


in recent drafts have not been a suc- 
GOSS... 


CAMPUS QUEEN NO. 2 


Barbara Blackmon, a _ 19-year-old 
sophomore at Bradley University, is the 
second candidate in our 20th annual 
Campus Queen Contest. Three more 
candidates will follow in successive 
months and you will then be able to vote 
for your favorite. 

A special education major from Floss- 
moor, Illinois, Barbara hopes to teach 
emotionally handicapped children after 
she graduates. At Bradley she is currently 
a member of Pi Beta Phi Sorority, the 
Young Republicans and Campus Carni- 
val Activities. She was named "Miss 
Brave Sig” of the local Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity chapter and was nominated for 
Sig Ep Diamond Princess. Her hobbies 
include flying, modeling, horseback 
riding, water skiing and sailing. Her hair 
is auburn, her eyes blue and her meas- 
urements 34-25-34, 


EXPANSION STORY 


Some pretty odd characters show up 
at an expansion football team's first 
training camp. Minnesota Viking lineman 
Grady Alderman remembers one in par- 
ticular from the Vikings’ first” camp in 
1961. “He stood about 6-9," Alderman 
said. “| think his name was Svendson. | 
know he was a big Swede. He had been 
in camp a week before the veterans re- 
ported. We had to walk about a quarter 
of a mile to the practice field there. One 
day our quarterback, George Shaw, 
found Svendson under a tree. He said, 
‘| think I'm getting in shape now, George. 
! only had to stop once on the way 
back from the field.” 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


These people report they have fan 
clubs for the following: lee Cordier, 
4013 Cresta Way, Sacramento, Calif. 
95825: Charlie Hodge. Kevin Mc- 
Ginley and Pat Hart, 5180 South Logan, 
Littleton, Colo.80120: Denver Rockets. 
Jeff Kashurba, 3323 Southgate Drive No. 
103, Alexandria, Va. 22306: Pittsburgh 
Pirates. Jeff Rosborough, 4909 East 
Hillcrest, Des Moines, lowa 50317: Bert 
Blyleven. Bill Kerr, Clapp Hill Road, Rd. 
No. 2, lagrangeville, N.Y. 12540: Mel 
Stottlemyre. Jeff Cornish, 93 Seneca 
Ave., Oneida Castle, N.Y. 13421: NBA, 


Dwight Lakey, 509 West Sth St., Jules- 
burg, Colo. 80737: Homero Blancas. 
Jack Todd, 1741 Mentor Ave., Paines- 
ville, Ohio 44077: Danny Cater. Patti 
Knoer, 132 Linnview Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15210: Richie Hebner. 


BENCH PRESS 


Chicago Bears’ owner George Halas, 
always interested in making an extra 
buck, used to sell tickets all around the 
visitors’ bench in Wrigley field, setting 
two rows of chairs on each end and 
allowing standing room customers to 
crowd in behind the players. “It was a 
regular practice of the vendors to walk 
in front of the head coach, ‘selling hot 
dogs and coffee,” recalls Dallas Cow- 
boy president and general manager Tex 
Schramm, a former Ram executive. ‘And 


en ae Rad 


the fans were always leaning over to 
hear a coach's instructions to a player. 
Once Hamp Pool was talking to Norm 
Van Brocklin and a fan right beside them 
was hanging on every word. When Pool 
finished, the fan said, ‘Heli, that won't 
work! "' 

However, one time the crowd around 
the bench actually heiped the visitors. 
“Once when Frankie Albert was head 
coach of the 49ers," said Cowboy scout 
Red Hickey, "the officials really were 
catching it from Bill Johnson, Albert's 
line coach. Finally, the referee came 
over to Albert and asked, ‘Who is this 
guy?’ Albert just gave Johnson a blank 
look and said, ‘| never saw him before 
in my life.’ The ref thought Johnson was 
just another fan, ran him off the field; the 
49ers got away without a penalty." 


== 


BARBARA BLACKMON, Bradley University 
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OCTOBER 


As much a team game as football is, 
it also is a series of individual match- 
ups, the defensive end against the of- 
fensive tackle, the defensive tackle 
against the offensive guard, the pass 
receiver against the defensive back 
and so forth. David “Deacon” Jones, 
long considered the best contempo- 
rary defensive end in professional 
football delights in these duels. And 
he remembers the opponents who 
tried him the most—the tackles he 
could not consistently beat, tight ends 
who blocked him hard, running backs 
who hit him hard, quarterbacks he 
could not bend. And the Rams’ fear- 
some onesome speaks about these 
men with respect: 


“The first thing any of us has to 
do if our team is to win a game is to 
beat our individual opponent. We 
won’t all of us do it and certainly not 
all the time, but if most of us do it, 
and we pull together as a team, we’re 
apt to win,” the Deacon comments. 
“Now, I usually have to beat more 
than one man, maybe two or three or 
even four. But there are some who 
give me hell because they could give 
anyone hell. There are guys I can 
beat every time, clowns who have to 
cheat to try to stay up with me, but 
sometimes don’t find me a whole 
game. And there are others I can’t 
shake so easy. 

“Naturally, 1 don’t play against 
the other defensive ends, but I watch 
them to pick up things from them 
and to see how they handle the of- 
fensive tackles who give me the most 
trouble. Defensive end is my posi- 
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tion and I have some opinions about 
it. ’'ve been one of the best. Guys 
like Len Ford of Cleveland and Andy 
Robustelli of New York were either 
before my time or in their prime be- 
fore my time. The best of my time 
was Gino Marchetti, though he 
peaked out when I was just reaching 
my prime. He was my idol and I 
learned a lot about using my hands 
from him. I had more initial speed 
than he did, but he was very smart 
and he had great moves and great de- 
sire and he did it all. He was a com- 
plete player. 

“In recent years, Willie Davis of 
Green Bay was the best. He was a 
helluva ballplayer, strong and quick 
and tough. He didn’t seem to go 
hard on every play, but just when 
he got the opposition lulled, bam, 
he’d explode. 

“Of the young ones, maybe Carl 
Eller of Minnesota stands out. He’s 
become a buddy, so maybe I’m prej- 
udiced, but I respect him and he re- 
spects me and he listens to advice, 
which a lot of kids won’t do. I don’t 
mind giving advice to foes. ll share 
my wealth of knowledge. When a guy 
has greatness in him, you want to 
see it come out. You want him to 
make it. He may be a foe, but he’s 
still people. Eller has the size, the 
strength, the speed and the desire to 
be one of the great ones. He’s just 
beginning to be double-teamed, so 
we'll have to see how he beats his 
way out of that bag, but he’s asking 
about moves and working on them 
and I think he’s gonna go all the way. 

“Bubba Smith of Baltimore also 
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has come to me for advice, which is 
a thrilling thing. Now I don’t stand in 
awe of All-Americas, not even Heis- 
man Trophy winners. College repu- 
tations don’t mean a thing in pro. 
College is college and pro is pro. 
I’ve see too many Heisman cats fall 
on their faces. Bubba wasn’t Heis- 
man. No lineman ever will be, which 
goes to show what that award means. 
But Bubba was big. In pros he hasn’t 
been so big. But maybe he'll get 
there. I hate to predict. I’ve seen too 
many with the abilities who didn’t 
because they didn’t have it inside. I 
think Bubba’s got it inside. Maybe 
he’s got too much outside. I think 
he’s carrying too much weight 
around. But he’s got the tools and 
he might develop into greatness. He 
asks for advice, which is a good 
thing. When I realize boys like Bubba 
respect me, then I know I’ve done 
something. 

“The best offensive tackle I ever 
faced—up to now at least—was For- 
rest Gregg of Green Bay, He was a 
fantastic football player. He was 
quick as well as strong, smart and 
determined and very aggressive. He 
always attacked. I’m so quick I can 
adjust to most tackles, but it was al- 
To be published by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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ways hard to beat Gregg. My first 
two or three years in this league he 
just blocked hell out of me. He knew 
what I was gonna do and when a 
guy knows what you’re gonna do, 
he can beat you. When I got smart 
and started laying good moves on 
him, it got tougher for him. I began 
to beat him a lot. But there never 
was a time he didn’t beat me some. 
Normally, I bang a man, he drops off 
me, but Gregg always rode with me. 
He took the blows and he gave them 
out. 

“I imagine Jim Parker of Balti- 
more was just as good but he played 
the other side of the line from me 
and I seldom saw him most of his 
career. When Baltimore couldn’t 
handle me with other guys, they 
shifted Parker over to deal with me 
and we had a few memorable bat- 
tles at the end of his career. Maybe 
I beat him some, but he no longer 
was in his prime. I’d like to have 
played him in his prime, really, be- 
cause that’s the real satisfaction of 
this game, trying to beat a great man. 
What the hell does it mean to run 
over a stiff? Parker wasn’t as quick 
as some, but he was bigger and 
stronger than most. That man was 
strong as a bull. And he never let up. 
He stayed with you. He’d ride you 
clear out of town if he could. He’d as 
soon have let you at his wife as he 
would let you at his quarterback. 
There’s no one can handle a blocker 
as beautiful as I can, but there’s no 
one could handle Parker beautifully. 

“Bob St. Clair of San Francisco 
was the biggest and in some ways the 
toughest I had to duel. At 6-9, he 
was a tower, man. It was like trying 
to run over or around a big building 
that can move. He was smart and 
tough and he had long arms and 
long legs. If you beat him, he leg- 
whipped you to death. You'd get by 
and you’d say ‘oh, baby,’ and the 
next thing you know those long legs 
of his were flailing out at you. And 
he took away my best move. I 
couldn’t belt him on the helmet be- 
cause I could hardly reach the damn 
thing. People think ’m a monster. 
Well, I think St. Clair was one. 

“Bob Brown, who’s on our side 
now but was with Philadelphia for 


years, is one of the true immortals. 
He’s the quickest 300-pounder any- 
one ever saw. Can you imagine a 
quick 300-pounder? Forget it. I 
broke him in in the Coliseum, how- 
ever. I gave him a bad beating. Later, 
others like Irv Cross told me he was 
really crying afterwards, saying he 
was gonna get the Deacon if it was 
the last thing he ever did. Well, he 
never got me, but he can keep trying 
because now I scrimmage against 
him some. It may be the last thing 
he does, trying to get me. But if he 
never got me, he took away little 
pieces of me from time to time. For 
awhile there, he was the only one in 
the league going one-on-one with me, 
and I got to hand it to him, I never 
gave him another bad beating. 
“Another man who has to go one- 
on-one with me is Charley Cowan, 
who broke in with me, who is my 
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teammate and my friend, and who 
faces me in scrimmages. He’s be- 
come one of the great ones. All the 
tools, plus determination. I’m just 
grateful my own coach doesn’t dou- 
ble up the tight end on me, having 
the man come back and clip me. 
Thank the Good Lord for little fa- 
vors. 

“The coaches who troubled me 
the most have been Don Shula and 
Vince Lombardi. Shula had the best 
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talent, maybe, at Baltimore, and 
Lombardi may have had the best 
talent at Green Bay, but they also 
won the most with that talent. 
“Tombardi always used two men 
on me. He respected me. I can’t for- 
get Ray Nitschke saying how they 
suckered me into looking for the run 
and spoiled my pass rush in our 
Western Conference playoff game 
one year. He didn’t mention how 
they had two men on top of me all 
game and ice under me all game. In 
one of his books, Jerry Kramer, ex- 
plaining how they broke Travis Wil- 
liams for a long run, said Gale Gil- 
lingham pulled out from left guard, 
went over and joined Forrest Gregg 
in double-teaming me. Well, that’s 
what it took, two men, and some- 
times three, Marv Fleming, too, and 
they still had trouble with me. It’s 
funny how much better Kramer’s 
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“You try to terrorize the quarterback," 
says Jones, here doing it to Bill Kilmer. 
“You try to bury him deep in that turf." 


reputation as a player has been since 
he put out a successful book. But he 
was a good player, no doubt of that, 
though as a guard he didn’t have to 
face me much. 

“Dutch Van Brocklin, another 
great coach, started this business of 
the tight end blocking on me. He’d 
hold in Preston Carpenter to pursue 


me. I'd get past the tackle and the 
end would crack me from the side 
or from behind. Shula picked up on 
this and he worked it well, because 
he’s a smart, imaginative coach who 
makes the most of his material. 

Of the tight ends I’ve come up 
against, John Mackey rates high. 
He’s a good runner, the best of any 
receiver, and a good blocker. He’s 
about as hard a man as I ever had to 
tackle. It takes two or three men to 
stop him sometimes. But the hardest 
I was ever blocked was by Ron 
Kramer. Lombardi didn’t pick up on 
this tight end business on me right 
away. And Kramer would always lead 
those murderous Green Bay running 
sweeps. The first time he hit me, I 
wasn’t looking for it. He was 250 
pounds and he slammed me right into 
Lamar Lundy’s lap and we both went 
down. I hurt all over. Once I got to 


On John Unitas (No. 19), Jones says, ‘‘I 
never hit any man as often or as hard 
as | hit him, but he never complains.” 


expecting it, I could handle it most 
of the time, but there wasn’t any 
time Kramer didn’t hit me that he 
didn’t hit me hard. If I couldn’t avoid 
him completely, I'd try to give him 
only a little piece of me, but he like 
to knock that piece off. Helluva man. 
And always, or almost always, he 
hit me clean. 


“There aren’t many good blocking 
backs. Before he left the league, Mel 
Triplett of the Giants was a good one. 
Bill Brown of Minnesota has been 
the best in recent years. He hits hard 
and stays with you. He’s no prima 
donna. When Jim Brown was with 
Cleveland he didn’t bother to block 
much, but hell, he was always carry- 
ing the ball, when did he have time 
to block? I remember once they made 
a big newspaper fuss about Brown 
not blocking, so who did he play 
next game? Us. And who did he 
block on the first play? Me. He 
banged me so hard I'll never forget 
it. Of course that man was made of 
steel and he was determined to lay 
a block on that no one would ever 
forget. 

“As arunner, Brown hit the hard- 
est of any I’ve tackled. He was built 
hard and he had powerful legs which 
pumped in your face and powerful 
arms which broke your hold on him. 
And he was quick and fast so it was 
hard to get a big piece of him. And 
you had to get a big piece of him be- 
cause if you didn’t tackle him right 
he’d rip away from you. 

“Jim Taylor of Green Bay was 
strong and powerful, but he gave you 
trouble mainly with his scrambling. 
He just kept going, flailing those el- 
bows and struggling and kicking. He 
wasn’t fast, but it was like landing on 
a wild bull. 

“The toughest running back I ever 
tried to tackle, however, was Gale 
Sayers, because you can’t find him 
most of the time. He’s got moves you 
can’t believe. And he’s a hard man, 
too. He may not look it, but I’ve laid 
some heavy tackles on that man and 
he just comes back at you with more 
moves the next time. 

“Most running backs, you can in- 
timidate. They don’t want to get 
caught in the pit. They want to go 
through a nice big, clean hole, or out- 
side, so if they’re gonna get hit, it’s 
by a linebacker or a defensive back. 
They don’t like big men like me land- 
ing on them. Some backs, if you hit 
them hard a couple times early, it 
takes the brave out of them. The 
runner starts to keep his head up and 
his eyes wide open, looking for you, 
careful-like. They hang on to the ball 


with both hands and they pull away 
from the tackle and fall backwards to 
cut down on the blow. I really have 
run alongside some of them just so 
they could see I was as fast or faster 
than them. It intimidates them, ter- 
rorizes them. 

“You try to terrorize the quarter- 
backs, too. And there are many you 
can terrorize. That’s a little window 
dressing. If you can’t hit him, you 
touch him or you get close to him 
and you look at him. If you can hit 
him, you cold-cock him. You fall all 
over him. You drive right through 
him. You try to bury him deep in that 
turf. Pretty soon their heads are bob- 
bin’ around and their eyes are dartin’ 
around, looking for you, and as you 
come up on them you can actually 
see the fear in their eyes. Talk about 
quick-releases, the quickest releases 
of all aren’t those of the good quar- 
terbacks, but the guys who are un- 
loading quick to keep you from hit- 
ting them. Pretty soon, they have no 
timing. Pretty soon, the best timing 
for them is to throw the pass just 
before ol’ Deacon buries them. 
Pretty soon, they’re throwing the ball 
into crowds, just getting rid of it. 

“Let's face it, it takes a very brave 
and dedicated man to stand there 
real calm picking out an open re- 
ceiver through the maze of players 
while big men like Deacon Jones and 
Merlin Olsen are bearing down on 
them, who hold the ball and don’t 
throw it until just the right moment 
even if it means they got to be hit, 
who won't throw it away, but are 
willing to eat it, tuck it into their 
gut and let us land on them when 
there isn’t something better to do. 
I admire these men. I understand 
why the trend in pro football is 
toward the Roman Gabriels and the 
Craig Mortons, big, tall guys, who 
can stand up to the punishment. I 
admire a Joe Kapp, a tough, hard- 
nosed guy with guts, who'll hurdle 
tacklers to get away from them. He 
doesn’t have the most talent in the 
world, but he does it with brave. An- 
other guy who isn’t big and doesn’t 
have a great arm but has made it at 
quarterback is Fran Tarkenton of 
New York, The Scrambler, who 
drives me (Continued on page 93) 
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ALEX JOHNSON 


The Angels’ outfielder is a man with a sweet 
stroke and— some say— sour disposition. 
Certainly he's not an easy man to know, which 
is the way he seems to want it 


BY ARNOLD HANO 


The book on Alex Johnson reads: 
Good hit. Good run. Good throw. 
Terrible interview. 

The public relations man for the 
Angels said, “Alex is moody. Don’t 
bother him before 11 a.m. He’ll want 
the interview at the ballpark, not his 
apartment. I doubt that he knows 
the difference between preparing a 
magazine piece and a newspaper 
story, so I don’t know how much 
time he’ll give you.” 

Well, that’s the p.r. man. How 
about the press? A Baltimore re- 
porter writes: “It was once said, not 
altogether facetiously, that Alex 
Johnson would be stumped if some- 
body said hello. Those around him 
say he is not only curt, uncommu- 
nicative and ill-tempered, but that 
he works hard at all three.” A car- 
toon in the Baltimore paper pictures 
Johnson as a spike-toothed, apelike 
figure, hefting a telephone pole. The 


inference is clear; Alex Johnson is 
sub-human. A Los Angeles paper 
runs a similar cartoon. An Anaheim 
paper tells of exotic dancer Mor- 
ganna Roberts, who’d run onto the 
field at Anaheim Stadium and kissed 
Billy Cowan at the plate: “If fate 
had allowed Alex Johnson to be at 
the plate he probably would have 
cooled her with his bat.” And John 
Wiebusch, the talented writer who 
covers the Angels for the Los An- 
geles Times and Sporting News, says 
of Alex Johnson: “There is venom 
in his bat and on his tongue. . . .” 

That is the reputation, some of it 
justified. But another writer—this 
writer—experienced a different Alex 
Johnson recently. 

The writer called Johnson and ex- 
plained his mission—a story for this 
magazine, and he explained his need 
—an interview of some length. 

“All right,” Alex Johnson said. 


No bark, no snarl, no growl. 

“Where?” Johnson wanted to 
know. “At the ballpark?” 

Ah-ha, the writer thought. Now it 
begins. He’ll give me five, six min- 
utes, on the field, around the batting 
cage, just so long as I don’t get in 
his way when he wants to take his 
licks. Get in his way, and Alex John- 
son cools you with a bat. Got to be. 

“No,” the writer said. “At your 
apartment would be better.” 

“All right,” Johnson said. “What 
day?” 

“I’m free tomorrow, Wednesday, 
or Friday,” the writer said. 

“Tomorrow,” Alex Johnson said. 
“Let’s make it early. How’s 9:30?” 

He gave me two hours. He never 
ducked a question. Later, I saw him 
in the locker room before the game; 
then on the field in between batting 
practice turns; then in the locker 
room after the game. He’d gone 
0-for-5 that night. He’d left seven 
men on base. The Angels had lost 
by one run. You approach such a 
man with trepidation, or at least with 
a catcher’s mask. Yet he answered 
my questions fully. 

During all that time I saw no evi- 
dence of friction between Johnson 
and his teammates or manager, 
again contrary to the book on Alex. 
Before the game, Jim Fregosi walks 
past the batting cage and playfully 
gooses Johnson. Johnson puts on a 
scowl. “Hey,” he shouts, laughing. 
Chico Ruiz, who came over to the 
Angels with Johnson last winter, 
says, “Alex? He’s my hero.” Sandy 
Alomar calls Johnson “the big A.” 
Before Johnson, the big A was Ana- 
heim Stadium, although last year, 
when just 758,000 slipped quietly 
into the park, the big A could have 
meant the big Apathy, the big Ab- 
sentecism. Now, it means Alex John- 
son. 

And how about Lefty Phillips, the 
manager, who’d been warned that to 
get along with Johnson you had to 
“write his name on the lineup and 
forget about him. Don’t try talking 
to him, unless you want some back- 
talk.” Phillips spits tobacco juice and 
says, “They exaggerate this business, 
I talk to him as much as I talk to 
any player I have.” 
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Other labels fill the book on Alex 
Johnson. One of them is that he is 
not very bright. Phillips says 
shrewdly, “He throws to the right 
base more than my other out- 
fielders.” Okay, Lefty, but he doesn’t 
know how to run the bases; he’s been 
caught five times already this year. 
“You mean early in the season?” 
Phillips asks. “He is an aggressive 
runner. An aggressive runner will run 
into some plays.” Well, then, how 
about Johnson’s reputation with the 
press? Lefty Phillips spits some more; 
his hound-dog face lights up in a very 
sad smile. “The press,” Phillips says, 
savoring his own spleen, “they're just 
a bunch of idiots. Some guys suck 
around for publicity. Alex does not. 
So he gets a tag.” 

Labels. The book. What of John- 
son himself, the man who eats man- 
agers for lunch? How does he get 
along with Phillips? “He seems 
pretty reasonable,” says Johnson. 
“He more or less respects my judg- 
ment. He'll ask me, ‘Could you hit 
and run in a certain situation?’ and 
I tell him. Could I steal in a certain 
situation? I tell him. We get along. 
I have to get along. He’s the boss.” 
Later, he quotes Dave Bristol, his 
past manager at Cincinnati, on the 
subject of each man making a total 
effort on the field. “Dave used to 
say, ‘Play as unselfish as you can.’ ” 

So he apparently respected Dave 
Bristol. How about his first big- 
league manager, Gene Mauch, at 
Philadelphia? Fiery Gene Mauch, 
whom some ballplayers did not—do 
not—like? Johnson seems surprised. 
“I liked Gene Mauch.” But Red 
Schoendienst, at St. Louis, is another 
story. It was Schoendienst who sent 
Johnson down to Tulsa in 1966, and 
it was Schoendienst who unloaded 
Johnson to Cincinnati, in return for 
nonentity Dick Simpson. “He told 
me to do things in a certain way,” 
says Johnson, “He told me too much 
about my hitting.” And someone 
asked Schoendienst why he had 
traded away Johnson. Snapped 
Schoendienst: “Go introduce your- 
self to Alex, and then come back and 
ask that question again.” 

Finally, what does Johnson think 
of the press? He uses the word Phil- 


lips used earlier. “They're idiots,” 
Johnson says bluntly. “They tell lies. 
I can’t give them any honest excuse 
for it. There isn’t any honest excuse.” 

So that is the quick rundown on 
the “true” book on Alex Johnson. I 
suspect what has been going on in 
Alex Johnson’s big-league life has 
little to do with truth. I think we 
are talking about the attitude behind 
a cartoon that pictures a black man 
as less than human. I think we are 
talking about an attitude in southern 
California, and especially in Ana- 
heim, home of Disneyland, that says 
if you don’t sing and dance, if you 
don’t suck around for publicity and 
put on the big A—the big Act—you 
don’t belong. Alex Johnson is a 
brooding black man; he comes to the 
ballpark to do his job, which is to 
crunch baseballs. The Angels traded 
away a topline pitcher for him, be- 
cause the Angels desperately needed 
a man who could hit. They’d never 
really had a big-league hitter on the 
club. Before Johnson, the all-time 
batting leader was Albie Pearson, 
who in 689 games batted .275 for 
the Angels, and whose sunny dispo- 
sition could light up caves. Yes, they 
had black players, men like Leon 
Wagner, who smiled and joshed and 
was called Daddy Wags. 

The Angels weren’t ready for Alex 
Johnson. Few teams are. His reputa- 
tion reminds you of the one Sonny 
Liston had after he knocked out 
Floyd Patterson in one round. Liston 
was made to seem bigger than he was, 
blacker, meaner, more frightening. 

Alex Johnson apparently does this 
to some people. Nor did it begin in 
Anaheim. When he broke in as a 
rookie for Philadelphia in 1964, his 
nickname, according to Baseball Di- 
gest, was Bull. The black bull. Bulls 
are foils for skilled matadors. You 
stick them, to see if they bleed. As 
baseball players go, he is only ordi- 
narily big—6-0 and 205 pounds. Yet 
he is the big A. Rick Reichardt, 
whom the Angels traded away this 
spring for Ken McMullen, was 
inches taller and pounds heavier than 
Johnson, yet nobody thinks of him 
in terrifying terms. Andy Messer- 
smith is about the same size as John- 
son, and surely a big man on the 


Angel club, the big pitcher who must 
win if the Angels are to win. Yet 
nobody calls Andy the big A. 

Blackness has come to sunny Ana- 
heim, Brooding, sullen blackness, a 
man who keeps his thoughts to him- 
self, a man who does not tap dance, 
which is a crime against nature in 
southern California, a man who has 
absolutely no knowledge of nor con- 
cern with the skills of public rela- 
tions. 

Take the unimportant business of 
shaking hands after hitting a home 
run. It’s become a production. You 
hit a home run and begin your lordly 
prance around the bases. At third 
base, the coach sticks out his hand, 
and you shake it. At home plate, the 
runners on base ahead of you wait 
solemnly to shake your hand. The 
on-deck hitter pokes his hand into 
the gathering coterie; so does the bat- 
boy. At the dugout mouth, more 
hands jab out to meet you. Hubert 
Humphrey would have had a ball. 

Alex Johnson has—as shortstop 
Jim Fregosi puts it—a “peculiar” 
trait. He doesn’t like to have his 
hand shaken after he hits a home 
run. Fregosi explained it this way: 
“He says nobody wants to shake his 
hand when he strikes out so why the 
hell should he shake hands with them 
when he hits.” 

Chico Ruiz tells of the time John- 
son hit a home run, and Alex let Jim 
Spencer shake his hand, lightly, and 
then Johnson sat down in the dugout 
and Ruiz bided his time until John- 
son seemed vulnerable. “I jumped on 
him,” Ruiz says. “I grabbed his 
hand. ‘I got you!’ I said. ‘’'m gonna 
shake your hand.’ Then he kicked 
me. Oh, he kicked the stuffing out 
of me.” Ruiz rubs his shin; the kick 
had occurred weeks before. “See?” 
he points. “That’s the shoe polish.” 
A dark smudge cuts across Ruiz’s 
white sock. Alex Johnson had left his 
mark. The mark is black. 

Johnson gets a mite defensive. “I 
do shake hands,” he says. “But I 
don’t stress things like that. I don’t 
like to concentrate on that stuff. I 
concentrate on winning games.” 

The defensiveness shows at other 
times. During batting practice, I no- 
ticed that (Continued on page 84) 
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JIM PLUNKETT 


Four of the leading 
candidates for the 
Heisman Trophy —all 
senior quarterbacks — 

compare notes on coaches, 
campuses, leadership 

and their future hopes 


BY FRED KATZ 
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REX KERN 


JOE THEISMANN 


MANNING, 
PLUNKETT, 


THEISMANN 
SOUND OFF 


The young men you see at the left 
and on the cover are probably the 
four biggest reasons 1970 is being 
called “The Year of the College 
Quarterback.” Each is talented, 
charismatic, the leader of an out- 
standing team and a prime conten- 
der for the Heisman Trophy. The dif- 
ferences, too, are striking, particu- 
larly in their styles. Archie Manning 
of Mississippi is perhaps the most 
individually exciting because of his 
love for scrambling and the many 
close games he’s been involved in. 
Jim Plunkett of Stanford is the pure 
essence of the dropback passer—big, 
poised, powerful arm. Rex Kern of 
Ohio State employs sleight-of-hand 
tricks with his ballhandling that leave 
TV cameramen befuddled. And Joe 
Theismann of Notre Dame, despite 
lack of size, oozes confidence along 
with his all-round abilities. 

This summer SPorT brought the 
four of them together in Chicago for 
a whirlwind 24 hours. It started with 
a pleasant night on the town, re- 
sumed the next morning at Soldiers’ 
Field for a photo sitting and con- 
cluded with lunch and the following 
roundtable discussion: 


Katz: Each of you is at a school 
where there is a quarterback tradi- 
tion of varying degrees—Notre 
Dame is the most legendary, but 
Mississippi has had Charley Conerly 
and others, Stanford has had John 
Brodie, and while Ohio State hasn’t 
had great passers it has had some 
fine athletes as quarterbacks, such 
as Tom Matte. What effect have 
these traditions had on you? 
Theismann: When you first enter 
Notre Dame the thought of being the 
starting quarterback isn’t something 
you think too much about. But then 
you earn the position and it really 
Starts to hit you . . . that you’re step- 
ping into the shoes of men like Lu- 
jack, Bertelli, Hornung, Hanratty. 
But the pressure isn’t really that 
great. I’m not a Hornung or a Han- 
ratty; I’m just me and I’m only phys- 
ically capable of so much. Also each 
era is different. But I would say one 
of the inducements of going to Notre 
Dame was following in that quarter- 
back tradition. 


Manning: I wasn’t heavily recruited 
in high school, but I still signed with 
Mississippi along with seven other 
quarterbacks. I was from the smallest 
school and the others were all-state 
or all-conference. If Ole Miss hadn’t 
had the tradition, or if I hadn’t been 
a quarterback, and there were six or 
seven other boys who had the jump 
on me, I probably would have looked 
for another school. The thing about 
the tradition is that Coach Vaught 
has been there for every one of the 
top quarterbacks, starting with Char- 
ley Conerly. He’s been very good 
about not making any comparisons. 
I don’t see how you could, with all 
the changes in football. We throw 
more in two games than some people 
used to throw in a season. 

Katz: How do you feel about the 
pressure you must get from fans to 
live up to the tradition? 

Manning: It’s pressure, no doubt 
about it. But the biggest pressure was 
starting as a sophomore; I was the 
first along the line to start as a sopho- 
more. 

Plunkett: At Stanford, there was 
Brodie, Kerkorian and a few others, 
but in the late 50s we had kind of an 
interim period where Stanford went 
to the running game, Then when I 
arrived they decided, “Well, he’s big, 
maybe he can throw the ball.” So we 
went back to the passing game. But 
because of the interim period I didn’t 
feel much pressure. 

Katz: As far as Ohio State, Rex, I 
guess there would be no pressure 
at all on a quarterback, really. 

Kern: No pressure at all. I don’t 
think Ohio State has ever had an All- 
America quarterback. When you 
think of Ohio State football, you 
think of a long list of fullbacks. 
Katz: Well, then, the question really 
is: do you feel with the success 
you've had so far that you might be 
establishing a new tradition? 

Kern: I like to think along that line. 
When I came in, we had so many 
athletes who could do so many 
different things that we changed the 
entire offense. Instead of three yards 
and a cloud of dust, we threw the ball 
occasionally. We ran a few sweeps 
here and there, a few option plays, 
which was very different. I would say 


they have gone to more of a quarter- 
back who has quickness and speed 
and can throw the ball instead of the 
big quarterbacks who weren’t really 
that agile. 

Katz: Did this all happen because 
Woody Hayes saw what he had in 
you? 

Kern: I’d say it was more because 
of the other players’ talents. For in- 
stance, Jan White, our tight end, 
could very well have been a split end, 
because in high school he was only 
.1 off the national high hurdle rec- 
ord. Bruce Jankowski is a 9.6, 9.7 
sprinter and Larry Zelina runs the 
sidelines real well, and Leo Hayden 
on the option plays . , , it was just a 
matter of Coach Hayes putting in a 
varied offense that I believe he got 
from Oklahoma, the slot-I, 

Katz: How much leeway do each of 
you have in calling plays? And if 
your coach is sending in most of the 
plays, how do you feel about that? 
Kern: (laughing) We don’t have a 
whole lot of say. If Coach Hayes 
sends a guy in, he sends him in. I’ve 
changed a few plays in my time. 
Fortunately for me, they panned 
out well. 

Katz: Do you think Coach Hayes’ 
reaction would have been different 
if they hadn't? 

Kern: I don’t know and I don’t want 
to think about it. (laughter) But in 
our system they send most of the 
plays in, unless we have to go to our 
audibles. I do feel that a team loses 
its momentum when the plays are 
coming in from the sidelines. By the 
time the messenger reaches the hud- 
dle, you've lost all this time. But 
from a positive aspect, we had just a 
fantastic coach in Hugh Hindman, 
who’s now retired and in administra- 
tion, who would call the plays. Like 
in the Rose Bowl two years ago when 
we hit our last touchdown pass . . . 
He knew that the linebackers were 
blitzing on first and ten, so we hit a 
delay pass over the middle which 
went for 30 some yards and no one 
touched the receiver at all, So basi- 
cally it’s a compromise, which we 
now have at Ohio State. The coach 
calls the play and I call them out. 
(laughter) No, he allows me certain 
freedoms. 


Katz: Are there critical moments 
when he allows you to call the play? 
Kern: Yes, sometimes. And there 
was one critical moment when I 
changed one of his plays, It was my 
first game for Ohio State, against 
Southern Methodist. We were moy- 
ing in the first half and with two min- 
utes to go, it was fourth and ten and 
Woody wanted to send in a punt. We 
were on the 40, and I waved the 
punter off the field and ran a play. It 
was a delay pass to Jim Otis over the 
middle. “Stumblebum”’ fell down as 
he was running out and that left me 
holding the bag, and somehow I 
scrambled and got the first down. If I 
hadn’t made it I’d probably still be 
running to this day—out of the state 
of Ohio. 

Theismann: Coaches have told me 
that I’ve had more freedom than any 
of the previous quarterbacks, We 
have a pretty set audible system now, 
and I use it to a full extent because 
we do get a variety of defenses 
thrown at us. 

Katz: Why do you think you've been 
given so much freedom? A change 
in Ara Parseghian’s philosophy, or a 
change in the game? 

Theismann: I think because the game 
is changing so much. I’m just very 
thankful it’s come that way. I’m 
calling the plays, but really I’m only 
relaying what we’ve already gone 
over in game situations. I have 
checked off some plays that have 
been sent in. In our opener against 
Northwestern last year a power play 
was sent in and I changed it to a 
sweep and it went for a touchdown. 
When I came over the sidelines, he 
said, “What in God’s name are you 
doing?” I kind of mumbled some- 
thing, and he said, “Okay, let it go.” 
But I’m sure that if our ballcarrier 
got tackled for a five-yard loss, I 
would have caught a lot of static. 
Like Rex, I hate to even think about 
it. 

Katz: Has there been a time when 
you switched plays and it didn’t 
work? 

Theismann: Once. I can recall it very 
vividly. The coach was waiting for 
me when I got off the field and he 
said, “What did you do?” I said, “I 
didn’t think it would go.” He said, 
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“Well, that’s your opinion.” No fur- 
ther rebuking. There’s too much that 
goes in a game to dwell on one play 
early in the game. Maybe if there had 
been only a minute to go, I wouldn’t 
have taken on the burden. 

Plunkett: For me, freedom to call 
plays has progressed since I’ve been 
in school. When I first got there I 
called a few second-down plays and 
maybe a few audibles. Last year in 
the first two games I called all the 
plays. But maybe they felt that put 
too much of a burden on me, so the 
coaching staff went back to calling 
most of the plays. A couple of days 
ago I talked to the coach about this 
year and mentioned how I get nerv- 
ous waiting for the plays to come in, 
and he said they’d try to send them 
in faster plus maybe work out an 
elaborate signal system on the side- 
lines. We'll also be using the audible 
system much more, since he feels I 
have the experience now. 

Manning: Coach Vaught gives me a 
great deal of freedom. As a sopho- 
more he called about 40 percent in 
my first four or five games. Last year 
I was calling 90, 95 percent. But so 
much goes into it during the week 
that ’m sure Coach Vaught knows 
most of the time what I’m going 
to call, and when he sends someone 
in I can usually guess what the call is. 
But I’ve changed some. Like you see 
the guy coming in with a play from 
the coach, and before he gets there 
you call a sprint-out pass, and the 
guy comes in and says the coach says 


to run. I might say, “We'll run that 
next time.” I really appreciate being 
able to call the game, and I don’t 
think I'd like it at all if I couldn't. 
Katz: /t’s no secret you are all prime 
candidates for the Heisman Trophy. 
In fact, you might be the four lead- 
ing candidates. What does this honor 
really mean to you, particularly 
when so many Heisman winners have 
not been successful in football later 
on? 

Manning: I haven’t lost too many 
nights’ sleep over the Heisman Tro- 
phy. I won’t be disappointed if I 
don’t win it, but I will be disap- 
pointed if someone at this table 
doesn’t win it. But the thing about 
this Heisman Trophy jinx, if you 
don’t win the Trophy, you still got 
something. (laughter) There won’t be 
too many tears shed, I’ll tell you. 
Plunkett: Going to the Rose Bowl 
has been a dream at Stanford for a 
long time, and we'd like to fulfill it, 
and right now that’s my most im- 
portant goal. 

Katz: Notre Dame has kind of a spe- 
cial proprietary interest in the Heis- 


man, isn’t that right, Joe? 

Theismann; We’ve had a few win- 
ners. It’s a nice dream, it really is. 
But I couldn’t agree more with 
Archie: I would really be disap- 
pointed if someone here didn’t get it. 
In just the short time we’ve been here 
together we’ve fooled around a lot 
and you can really see a quality of a 
guy off the field. I have all the admi- 


ration in the world for the other three 
fellows here. The Trophy is of course 
a great honor and it’s always a thrill. 
We had the good fortune of sharing 
the experience with Steve Owens last 
year. It exemplifies a real athlete, a 
good man, a square guy, a fella, a 
human being. As far as the jinx goes, 
that’s mainly circumstances. 

Katz: But does the Trophy mean that 
much when so many players have 
failed in the pros? 

Manning: I don’t think many winners 
say, “Well, I won the Trophy and 
now it’s official that I’m the greatest 
college football player.” I figure O. 
J. Simpson was, without a doubt, but 
probably many of them knew they 
weren’t, and everyone else did too. 
When we talked to Owens last year, 
he seemed to think that publicity had 
as much to do with his winning as 
anything. 

Katz: Who is your favorite pro quar- 
terback, and why? Rex, you've in- 
dicated that Bart Starr is pretty much 
yours. 

Kern: I got to meet Bart Starr at a 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
Conference last February. I was im- 
pressed by his attitude, his personal 
commitments, his character. And | 
enjoyed playing “John Unitas” in the 
sandlots, hightops and all. 
Manning: In my younger days I 
idolized Charley Conerly, of course, 
coming from Mississippi. And now I 
like Fran Tarkenton, because of the 
way he plays. I love to see him 
scrambling—and he’s an ol’ south- 
ern boy too. (laughter) 

Katz: You think you might scramble 
when you're in the pros? 

Manning: When I see those big studs 
coming I sure will. (laughter) 

Katz: How about Namath—how 
does he impress you? 

Manning: In that Super Bowl he was 
just amazing. Something that’s al- 
ways fascinated me is the way he’ll 
throw a ball and the defensive back 
will be right on top of Maynard, say, 
and Maynard will come back in front 
of him. I guess that’s all planned, 
but at first I thought it was just luck. 
Katz: How about his off-the-field life- 
style? 

Manning: Well, uh, I’ve read about 
it, and uh, I think it’s real interesting. 


(laughter) I guess if he can do it, he’s 
something else. But I sure like to 
read about it. 

Plunkett: Starr and Unitas are the 
two I’ve always liked, and what I'd 
like to do is combine their two 
talents. I consider Unitas just a 
fantastic passer, and I’ve always seen 
Bart Starr as the strategist, the guy 
with finesse and good touch. If I 


could combine those two talents, ’'d 
feel pretty satisfied. And lately I’ve 
really caught on to Roman Gabriel. 
He’s really matured as a quarter- 
back. He’s not just a big guy who can 
throw the ball; he’s thinking. 
Theismann: When I was younger I 
used to idolize Johnny Unitas more, 
because I used to wear hightops in 
high school; I had weak ankles. 
Lately I’ve been drawn more to Joe 
Namath, I think he’s the finest passer 
in pro football today, and any man 
who has the courage to play on the 
kind of knees he’s played on .. . I’ve 
sat down with him on two occasions, 
and while people call him a loud- 
mouth, he’s not. He’s very dedicated 
to the sport and exemplifies so much 
courage, as do the others we’ve men- 
tioned. 

Katz: Rex, since you’re drawn more 
to a Starr, who is something of the 
antithesis of Namath in lifestyle, how 
do you feel about a Namath? 
Kern: You can’t take an inch away 
from Joe Namath as a football play- 
er. But it’s a shame the mass media 
has done so much damage to his per- 


sonal life. Like Archie says, he en- 
joys reading about it. So do other 
youngsters, and they say, “Why, 
shoot, if Joe Namath can get away 
with it and he’s a great quarterback, 
then why can’t I do it, because I want 
to be like him.” I’m not saying it’s 
wrong for Joe to do this, but I’m say- 
ing Joe has a responsibility to the 
youth of America. I don’t think he’s 
living up to that responsibility, be- 
cause he said on one of the late- 
evening talk shows that he’d do any- 
thing he wanted to and it didn’t 
matter to him what people thought. 
I think it should matter. 

Katz: Alex Karras said in another 
Sport Sound Off (August) that he 
doesn’t feel it’s his responsibility to 
set a good image for someone else’s 
kid. 

Manning: I’m not going to disagree 
with Alex Karras, ’cause I might run 
into him someday. (laughter) 

Katz: What's the best advice you've 
ever received as a quarterback? 
Theismann: Running out of bounds 
when you're being chased. With my 
size, that’s the best tip I’ve ever got- 
ten. (laughter) 

Kern: It’s three words—be cool, 
calm and collected. 

Manning: One big thing is respect 
for your teammates, and their re- 
spect for you. 

Plunkett: Confidence is the key word 
for me. If you have confidence in the 
things you can do well, then that con- 
fidence will carry through on the rest 
of the team. 

Theismann: You have to recognize 
the success of the linemen, especi- 
ally, because as backs we owe an aw- 
ful lot to them—like keeping us in 
one piece. 

Katz: /s it part of your personality to 
chew out a certain individual if he 
didn’t, say, block well on the last 
play? A Bobby Layne was well 
known for this, and got positive re- 
sults. 

Kern: I can’t go along with that, be- 
cause we’re all in the same situation. 
If they do something wrong, the 
coach is going to tell them on the 
phones. 

Manning: I’ve never just picked out 
one guy in the huddle and said, 
“Doggone, you’ve got to do better.” 


If you have to do it, do it away from 
the other teammates. 

Theismann: Usually the guy will get 
on himself. A lineman or a back will 
come back to me and say, “Give me 
another shot at it; I know what I did 
wrong.” 

Katz: With the atmosphere on cam- 
pus today, with college students 
doing more questioning of authority, 
it seems as though it might be more 
difficult to exert a strong influence 
on your teammates. Yet you all in- 
dicate that the players in this sense, 
at least, are still “old-fashioned” in 
accepting discipline. Is this true? 
Theismann: This is where the coach 
earns his keep. You’re playing under 


a different set of rules than in so- 
ciety. Discipline—coach-to-player, 
player-to-player, self-discipline—are 
all enforced to a greater extent. The 
football player has to practice every- 
day, while these kids who are shoot- 
ing off their mouths on campus don’t 
have to do anything, don’t have to 
answer to anybody. This is why you 
find very little political entanglement 
on an athletic field, because out there 
it’s you against me, and that’s all. It’s 
not, “I support this policy and you 
support that one.” 

Katz: Does this mean the football 
player doesn’t have the right to be 
a political activist in college? 
Manning: Personally, I don’t think 
you should get involved. It’s prob- 
ably a little different on our campus 
than on (Continued on page 82) 
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Reaves to 
Alwarez:THE NO.1 
COMBINATION 


A native son and a Cuban refugee have teamed 
up at the University of Florida to form college 
football's deadliest two-man air force 


BY JEFFREY DENBERG 


In 1960, Licinio and Anna Alvarez 
told their young son Carlito they 
would take a Florida vacation. The 
family embarked from Havana 
aboard a luxury cruise ship, but had 
no intention, Carlito learned, of re- 
turning to its upper-middle class life 
in Cuba. The vacation is now in its 
tenth year. 

In 1960, the Reaves family was 
enjoying the good life in Tampa. 
Florida. The son, John Reaves, was 
also looking with pleasure toward a 
vacation. Later he would have pleas- 
ant memories of his trip and resume 
his life without disruption. It would 
not be necessary for his father to be- 
gin again. It would not be necessary 
for his father to leave his homeland 
and break the bonds of a lifetime. 

In 1969, John Reaves called the 
third play of his college varsity foot- 
ball career. He lofted the ball 50 
yards and Carlito Alvarez, now old 
enough to be called Carlos, ran un- 
der the ball, caught it and ran 20 
yards more into the University of 
Houston’s end zone. It was a spec- 
tacular warning to the rest of the 
country. An affluent quarterback 
from Tampa and a refugee receiver 
from Cuba, both sophomores, had 
struck for the first time for the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

They were to strike again and 
again that day against a ten-point 
favorite, rolling up a lead of 38-6 
by the half and winning, 59-34. In 
subsequent weeks Reaves and Al- 
varez dropped the bomb on six 
straight opponents before they were 
stopped one November day in Au- 
burn when Reaves set an NCAA 
record by having nine passes inter- 
cepted. Still, he completed 33 of the 
other 57 he threw that day and Al- 
varez caught nine of them. 

The loss to Auburn, and a 13-13 
tie with Georgia the following week 
were the only blemishes on Florida’s 
record. After a season-ending victory 
over Tennessee in the Gator Bowl. 
the statisticians began adding up the 
accomplishments of Florida’s spec- 
tacular passing combination. They 
were spectacular. Reaves was the 
nation’s leading passer with 222 com- 
pletions in 396 attempts for 2896 
yards and 24 touchdowns, while Al- 


varez ranked second in the nation 
on 88 receptions for 1329 yards and 
12 touchdowns. All three were 
Southeast Conference receiving rec- 
ords. 

There were days when Florida’s 
air force was unstoppable. Reaves 
completed 26 of 42 passes for 280 
yards against Kentucky. He threw for 
five touchdowns and 295 yards 
against North Carolina, and he com- 
pleted 30 of 43 against the University 
of Miami on the final night of the 
regular season. Alvarez was some- 
thing that night against Miami, catch- 
ing 15 passes for 237 yards, includ- 
ing a 32-yarder for a touchdown that 
broke Miami’s heart. He also caught 
ten passes in the Kentucky game; and 
he went 76 yards with a pass against 
North Carolina. 

From watching them in action, it 
would seem Reaves and Alvarez had 
been playing together for ten years. 
Not even close. They met for the first 
time at the opening practice for the 
Florida All-Star High School game in 
August, 1968, after already having 
committed themselves to Florida. 
Reaves was the hot-shot passer who 
would break every passing record 
Steve Spurrier ever set at Florida and 
the hearts of every little girl who 
wanted a football hero for a boy 
friend. But Alvarez, who, at 5-10 
and 170 pounds was almost a half- 
foot shorter and 35 pounds lighter 
than his future partner, was only one 
of a number of strong little runners 
who might find a place with the var- 
sity someday. 

People in Miami knew Alvarez to 
be a sturdy little player with a lot of 
ability, but not one who knocked 
anybody’s eyes out catching foot- 
balls. There was a reason for that, of 
course. His high school team never 
had anybody who could throw. “I 
found out about Carlos when Nick 
Kotys, our coach in the all-star game, 
set up an offense that had all our 
backs going out for passes,” Reaves 
says. “Carlos had a knack, you could 
tell right away.” 

He also had a terrible time trying 
to run in the game, so the Florida 
coaches decided to try Alvarez at 
what they called the wideout posi- 
tion and hope for the best. His best 


was rather good. In four freshman 
games, he caught 28 passes for 393 
yards. Then he averaged nine re- 
ceptions per scrimmage in spring 
practice. He knew how to work him- 
self free and he was quick enough to 
go 40 yards in 4.6 seconds. He was 
made the No. 1 flanker when the 
Gators opened their season. 

If Alvarez was something of a sur- 
prise, Reaves’ success was simply the 
fulfilling of his marvelous potential. 
Florida’s coaches characterized him 
this way: “Has strong arm, can throw 
70 yards off line of scrimmage . . 
major attributes are poise, ability to 
set up in the pocket and not worry 
about the rush, and ability to see 
field and pick out secondary re- 
ceivers,” 

Along with that, Reaves began to 
earn a reputation as a Don Juan. 
Not quite true says his loyal team- 
mate, Alvarez. “What can John do?” 
Alvarez asks. “He is a good-looking 
guy and the girls run after him. He 
takes a great deal more interest in 
making Florida a good football team 
than people realize. I remember be- 
fore the Houston game, our first 
game, he memorized the name and 
number of every player on their 
squad. He had an image of every one 
of them. That’s the kind of guy he 
1S, 

Reaves and Alvarez have a good 
relationship, especially on the field. 
At times they resembled John Unitas 
and Raymond Berry, so smoothly 
did they combine. And as in the case 
of Unitas and Berry, the secret of 
the Florida pair’s success was no se- 
cret at all. It was simply the result 
of a lot of talent and a lot of hard 
work. 


Alvarez and Reaves were almost 


constant companions for six weeks 
preceding their first varsity sea- 
son together. Alvarez lived 

in Room 215 and Reaves 

in Room 214 of Yon 


Hall, Florida’s athletic dormitory. 
“We practiced for hours,” Reaves 
says. “He has signals for me, little 
mannerisms that tell me what he’s 
going to do, when he’s going to break 
a route. We got to know each other 
so well we could begin to really re- 
fine our game with the little things 
that make you just that much better.” 

Carlos says he is amazed at 
Reaves’ ability to get him the ball 
when he breaks a route. Reaves says 
he is amazed that Carlos is able to 
work himself free so often. Much of 
the yardage they accumulated came 
on quick, short passes designed to 
give Alvarez a broken field to run 
through. They would catch the de- 
fense laying back and Carlos would 
take two steps over the line, stop 
short and come back for a bullet-pass, 
turn and make his own way. People 
at Florida still talk about a broken- 
field run that gained 20 yards against 
Kentucky, in which Alvarez broke 
laterally, ran across the line of scrim- 
mage to the oposite sideline, found 
himself hemmed in, cut back and 
raced for the other sideline before he 
was bumped down by the last man 
who had a chance at him. 

Alvarez jokingly says fear makes 
him do these things. ““When big guys 
chase me I get scared. And I get out 
of their way.” 

Actually, Alvarez never really 
knew fear until he hurt a knee the 
first week (Continued on page 80) 
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Kansas State quarterback Lynn 
Dickey mimics his Jet idol down 
to his white football shoes. 
But off the field, they often 
seem more different than alike 


INTE 
IMAG 


OF JOE oe 


BY JIM O'BRIEN 


One of the nice things about playing 
football for Oklahoma used to be the 
annual game against Kansas State. 
No matter how bad things might get 
—like, perish the thought, a loss to 
Texas—the Sooners could always 
count on getting well against the 
pussycats from KSU. 

No more. Last season, KSU junior 
quarterback Lynn Dickey broke 
three Big Eight passing records in 
leading his club to a 59-21 victory 
over OU. He completed 28 of 42 
passes for 380 yards and three touch- 
downs, and had people all over the 
country wondering who the devil 
Lynn Dickey was. 

Besides the outstanding perfor- 
mance, other things immediately 
stood out about the handsome 6-4, 
210-pound quarterback. Number 
one, he wore white football shoes on 
the field. “I thought it would add a 
little class,” said Dickey, who wanted 
to wear them as an untested sopho- 
more. “It adds a little spice to the 
cake- 

“I told him if he had the guts to 
wear ‘em, then go ahead and wear 
em,” said KSU coach Vince Gibson. 

We all know the other quarterback 
who wears white shoes. 

Number two was Dickey’s answer 
to reporters who told him it was 
KSU’s first victory over Oklahoma 
in 35 years. “I wasn’t playing here 
for 35 years,” he snapped. “I’m 
playing now.” 

We all know the other quarter- 
back noted for speaking his mind in 
public. 
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It’s no coincidence. Dickey hero- 
worships Joe Namath. Two walls in 
his dormitory room are papered 
with pictures of the freewheeling Jet 
star. “And | watch him every chance 
Dickey says, “mostly study- 
ing his technique. 1 even watch the 
way he walks. I think he’s the great- 
est quarterback around.” 

Namath, seldom unreceptive to 
flattery, sent his young fan an auto- 
graphed picture three days after the 
Oklahoma game. A few days after 
that a box of banlon shirts with Joe 
Namath tags on them arrived from 
a textile mill in the Carolinas. “It 
was really hard to believe.” said 
Dickey, a gee-whiz note creeping 
into his voice. “See this.” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the little emblem 
on the brown banion he was wearing. 
It was a tiny white shoe. Namath 
and Dicke\ 
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“T think Joe enjoys himself.” said 
Lynn, “but, of course, I don’t really 
know him. He carries on sometimes. 
I’m sure, but I don’t think he’s a bad 
actor (Dickey obviously hadn’t seen 
Namath’s first movie). He has « 
good life off the field. On the field. 
he’s all business. To me that seemed 
like a good pattern.” 

It's a good pattern for Namath, 
It may or may not be for Lynn 
Dickey. The similarities between the 
two men are striking, but, upon close 
examination, so are the differences. 
@ When asked which pro team he’d 
like to play for, Dickey replied. “Th« 
Jets would be nice, but if 1 had m) 
choice, it would be the Chiefs. They’l: 
have a new stadium soon, and, after 
all, Kansas City’s closer to home. 
It’s hard to envision Namath forsak- 
ing New York for, say, Pittsburgh. 
just to be closer to Beaver Falls 


@ When Dickey walks through the 
doors at the Main Gate, the liveliest 
bar in Manhattan (Kansas), he often 
is greeted with cries of “Hey, Broad- 
way,” a cry that Broadway Joe has 
heard a few times too. And Dickey 
will buy a pitcher of 3.2 beer, empty 
a few mugs, announce the team’s 
starting lineup as they pass by the 
table, play cards with some students 
to pass the time and listen to the juke 
box blare all night. It’s the kind of a 
night to gladden a Namath heart. But 
then Dickey will admit, “I really 
don’t enjoy mixing. I'd just as soon 
go out and get a bite to eat, go back 
to my room and watch something on 
the tube. ['m not really that out- 
going. I never like to be loud, and I 
can only take so much of a loud juke- 
box and smoking. Enough is 
enough.” 

@ Namath has made a big effort in 
recent years to get close to his team- 
mates. But Dickey says, “I’m not 
Fred Friendly. I don’t try to be. I 
know a lot of guys don’t care for 
me.” 

@ Dickey reads about Namath in the 
newspapers, and the stories sound 
out of sight. Making movies with 
Ann-Margret, motorcycling in Spain, 
bopping around Miami, seemingly 
owning Broadway, etc., etc. But then 
Dickey says, “I feel sorry for 
Namath, living all alone in a big 
apartment. I don’t think Id like 
that.” What Dickey likes is life back 
home in Osawatomie, Kansas, near 
the Missouri border. “I’m no farm 
kid,” he insists. “I live right in the 
middle of town. Course, it may be a 
hick town. I love to get home, 
though, and just sit around with my 
family and friends. And, believe it 
or not, there’s a pretty good night 
life if you know where to find your 
own party.” 

@ Namath dresses like a peacock, 
but Lynn, sitting at poolside within 
the plush athletic dormitory complex 
at KSU (“Vince says it’s better than 
Alabama’s or Tennessee’s” a guide 
points out), was wearing a faded red 
jersey, cut-off blue denim pants and 
open-toed sandals. “I’m probably 
not one of the better dressers,” he 
admitted. “I go with the attitude that 
I don’t care what anybody says.” 


(That was not strictly true at the 

Missouri game last season. The 
bands were late in getting off the 
field at halftime, and while the KSU 
team waited near the stands, Dickey 
was forced to listen to some blood 
curdling comments from Missouri 
fans. He didn’t let on that he was 
even listening, but he remembers and 
has vowed to give the Tigers some- 
thing to remember this season, 
“That’s the team we want to beat 
the most,” he admits. “We’ve never 
beaten them since I’ve been here. 
They’re the kind of team that an- 
tagonizes you.”’) 
@ Finally, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant, is the fact that though Dickey 
apes the flamboyant Namath in his 
hairstyle, mannerisms (he even 
shuffles like him), white shoes and 
cockiness, it is conservative, virtually 
colorless Chief quarterback Len 
Dawson who has probably had the 
most profound influence on how 
Dickey plays the game. Dawson has 
worked with Dickey in two spring 
sessions, and the two quarterbacks 
have formed a mutual admiration so- 
ciety. 

“He really got me started,” says 
Dickey. “He got me reading the de- 
fense, got me concentrating so I 
wouldn’t throw foolish passes that 
might be intercepted. He made me 


feel so dumb. His knowledge of the 
game is awesome. I made mistakes, 
and he wanted reasons for everything 
I did. I got mad at him, but I learned 
a lot.” 

“He has a super throwing arm,” 
says Dawson, “the strongest I’ve 
seen. Under pressure, all quarter- 
backs including myself duck down 
and under as if rolling with a punch. 
Or if they step outside a rush, they 
tend to throw before straightening 
their back and throwing arm. But not 
Dickey.” 

So Lynn Dickey is no carbon copy 
of Joe Namath, despite certain 
Namathy trappings. It’s no tragedy. 
Just being Lynn Dickey isn’t bad at 
all. He’s good looking, charming, al- 
most impossible to dislike. And he 
was sensational in his first two vars- 
ity seasons with Kansas State. He 
completed 321 of 630 passes for 
4045 yards and 22 touchdowns, set 
nine Big Eight passing and two total 
offense records, and helped the Wild- 
cats progress from football rot (they 
lost 21 straight games during the 
*60s) to respectability (5-5 last sea- 
son). And with a practically all- 
veteran team returning this season, 
hopes are high for a post-season 
Bowl bid. Such a bid would greatly 
enhance Dickey’s chances of winning 
the Heisman Trophy. 


Lynn calls signals with authority, and has 
littie trouble showing his great confidence 
In himself and his Wildcat teammates. 


Dickey’s dropback style appeals to the 
pros. He’s got size, quickness and an arm 
that can easily throw the ball 70 yards. 
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An unabashed dreamer, Dickey 
painted lovely pictures in his mind 
over the summer about what he’d be 
doing in the fall. “I picture myself 
running over somebody,” he said. “1 
don’t think of myself as a real good 
runner, but if somebody tries to 
tackle me I try to give it to them. I 
think it’s good to think things out in 
advance. That way, when it’s hap- 
pening, you feel like you’ve been 
there before. 


“Vm always picturing myself making the 
big play,” says Lynn. “Maybe if I think 
that way, it will happen sooner or later." 


“T’m always picturing myself mak- 
ing the big play. 1 see pictures flash- 
ing before my mind. I’m doing some- 
thing great all the time. Maybe if I 
think that way, it'll happen sooner 
or later.” 

(Not all his dreams are of sugar- 
plums. “I always have stuff running 
through my mind about dying,” he 
admits. “I don’t know why, but I’ve 
died about five times in my dreams. 
I’ve pitched into the Grand Canyon, 
my head’s been flushed down a toilet, 
someone came into our house and 
shot my father and me. Once we 
were on a vacation in the Dakota 
Badlands. We stopped along the 
road where a crowd had gathered. 
Everyone was saying a little girl’s dog 
fell into the gorge below. Suddenly I 
felt like I was going to fall off, too. I 
kinda froze at the edge, and my 


father saw me tottering there. He 
grabbed me and pulled me back. 
That night I dreamed I fell in.”) 

Students of Freud can make of 
that what they will. KSU coach 
Vince Gibson is just happy that 
Lynn’s father, a brakeman on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, pulled his 
imaginative son away from the edge 
of the gorge. Without Dickey, Gib- 
son, a former assistant at Florida 
State, could not have fulfilled his 
ambition to put KSU on the major 
college football map nearly as quick- 
ly as it’s apparently going to happen. 
Thanks to Lynn’s ability and color, 
and the team’s dramatically im- 
proved record, an $800,000 athletic 
dorm—complete with pool, sauna 
and a phone in every room—has al- 
ready been built. And this season the 
Wildcats will play in a brand new 
48,000-seat stadium equipped with 
Astroturf, instead of their old 
18,000-seat park, which was the 
smallest in the Big Eight. 

The new stadium is something in 
which Manhattanites take particular 
pride. They should, since they helped 
pay for it. There’s a supermarket in 
town that has a sign in the window, 
“Help Buy Turf & Tickets.” KSU 
also gets two cents on the sale of 
every dozen eggs sold by a local 
dairy farm owner and Wildcat fan. It 
goes toward payment for the Astro- 
turf. It was probably Gibson’s idea. 

Gibson is sort of a Harold Hill in 
cleats. He sold the students and 
townspeople on being proud of their 
school and its colors, purple and 
white, to the point of creating a 
mania in Manhattan. You can now 
purchase purple dresses, hats, panty- 
hose, glassware, umbrellas, mugs, 
stuffed wildcats and even a “purple 
pride” baby bottle. One expects 
those oil pumps around the edge of 
town to start spurting purple oil any 
day now. 

Gibson’s office is a purple palace, 
too. There are purple dentures on his 
desk, purple pillows on his purple 
couch, and someone even sent him a 
purple bedpan which rests on a 
purple throw rug. A children’s book, 
Harold and the Purple Crayon, is at 
the corner of his desk. So is a sign 
that represents Gibson’s idea of 


purple prose: “We Gonna Win.” 

With Dickey at quarterback, they 
probably gonna. Ironically, however, 
Lynn had his doubts whether KSU 
was the school for him when he first 
visited the campus. Kansas State was 
once primarily an agricultural schoo! 
and its students were known as 
“Aggies” by their peers on more 
sophisticated campuses. Silos still 
stand tall against the hard blue 
Kansas sky, and there are tractors in 
driveways and sheep and cattle in 
fields all around the place. When the 
wind is blowing right, you don’t have 
to see the animals to know that 
they’re there. 

“What the hell smells?” Dickey 
asked on his first visit three years 
ago. “Is that manure?” 

“That’s not manure,” said his 
guide. “That’s money.” Dickey en- 
rolled, but after a 1-3 freshman sea- 
son, he very nearly quit to go to Fort 
Scott Junior College, which is closer 
to home. “When I first came here, | 
hated it,” he says. “I didn’t know 
anybody. I was pretty backward, and 
I didn’t have any girls or anybody. It 
was a miserable year. I’d hate to go 
through it again. But things pick up 
as your name leaks around. I enjoy 
myself pretty good now.” 

Like a Heisman candidate should. 
Brochures are all around the area— 


on luncheon counters, at roadstops, 
in gas stations—boosting the KSU 
football team. The cover-boy is 
Dickey, “the kid who can flip 70- 
yard passes with ease.” 

Sound like Jack Armstrong? Try 
Broadway, as in Broadway Joe Na- 
math. Or Rock. “It’s a combination 
of Rock of Gilbraltar and Rock Hud- 
son,” Dickey explains, smiling. 

In a huddle, he’s entirely different. 
More like Bobby Layne, or, yes, Joe 
Namath. He’s the boss and makes 
sure his teammates know it. “I guess 
it’s more or less cockiness,” he says. 
“I think you can have confidence in 
yourself without being downright 
cocky. I’m not cocky to the public, 
but I am around my teammates. I 
think I’m the best out there and I 
want them to think I’m the best. I 
think you have to be that way to get 
the confidence in yourself, and your 
team has to, too. When you step in 
the huddle and they’re all talking, 
they should all shut up. . .” 

Kansas State backfield coach Dick 
Steinberg calls Dickey a great team 
leader. “He knows when to give ’em 
hell and when to pat ’em on the 
back,” says Steinberg. 

Dickey elaborated. “When I get in 


Dickey has no fear about running inter- 
ference and blocking for his teammates. 


Lynn's steady girl is Sherry Rupe, a Kansas 
State student from Overland, Kansas. 


the huddle and, say, we’re driving in- 
side their 20 or so, I’ll remind them 
to concentrate on their blocks, not 
to jump offsides, that we’re going on 
a late count, to be sure they catch the 
ball before they start running—little 
things like that. I didn’t do that in 
the first quarter against Penn State, 
and I think it was my fault that we 
made all those mistakes.” (KSU lost 
the ball five times inside Penn State’s 
30-yard line in the first half and 
eventually lost a 17-14 _ heart- 
breaker. ) 

Most often, however, Dickey re- 
members to say the right things. Like 
the time at the team dinner before the 
game with Kansas when Gibson 
asked his quarterback what the team 
would have to do to beat the Jay- 
hawks, a feat Kansas State hadn’t 
managed in 15 years. 

“Well, we'll have to establish our 
running game first,” Dickey said. 
“We'll have to win the kicking game, 
keep them from breaking the big 
play ...and protect the passer, 
guys.” His teammates broke up. 
Then they beat Kansas. 

The Wildcats have confidence in 
Dickey because no matter what the 
situation, he has confidence in them. 


“When we get behind in a game, I 


@° just know we’re going to come back,” 


Dickey says. “Sometimes we do, 
sometimes we don’t, but I always 
think we will.” 

One of the few things Dickey isn’t 
confident about is his chances of 
winning the Heisman. He realizes 
there are better-known quarterbacks 
around. He also knows that KSU is 
not the powerhouse his rivals’ teams 
figure to be, and that the Wildcats 
won't be seen on national television 
unless they get a bow! bid. 

Even if Dickey doesn’t win the 
Heisman, Gibson still will think he’s 
the best quarterback in the country. 
“I think he can be the No. 1 draft 
pick,” says the KSU coach. “I knew 
he had it after the last game of his 
sophomore year. We were down, 
14-0, to Oklahoma State. He comes 
back and gets us a 14-14 tie. Then 
we get the ball on our own eight, and 
it’s third and nine with four minutes 
to go. He scrambles and throws for 
a first down. He takes us 92 yards, 
calling three audibles along the way. 
That’s a little poise. He doesn’t get 
stage fright. I believe in him. You 
know, K-State football is sort of a 
fairy tale.” 

With Dickey as its Prince Charm- 
ing, of course. Between his day- 
dreams and other activities this sum- 
mer, Dickey managed to find the 
time to wander over for a look at the 
new stadium .. . oh, only about 30 
times. He’d stand outside the fence 
and look in at the black asphalt sur- 
face that covered the field before the 
synthetic turf was put in. “You’d 
think I was coming to see if the grass 
was growing,” he said, making light 
of his boyish enthusiasm. 

In the fall, the boy becomes a man 
—to the dismay of opponents who 
had been used to the docile Wild- 
cats of old. 

Dickey made a believer out of 
Kansas coach Pepper Rodgers last 
season when he connected on a 61- 
yard bomb to the Kansas one-yard 
line to set up the go-ahead touch- 
down with just eight seconds left to 
play in the first half. Rodgers later 
described it as a “100-to-1 play.” 

Replied Gibson: “Dickey’s a 100- 
to-1 player.” i) 
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This could be the greatest year for 
drafting quarterbacks in the history 
of pro football. Pve never seen so 
much quality talent available. Usu- 
ally, there are one or two young men 
who stand out above the rest, such 
as Terry Bradshaw and Mike Phipps 
last year. But this season there are 
five or six seniors with the potential 
of becoming stars in the National 
Football League, the type who are 
capable of winning championships. 
And another three or four are sure 
to be drafted as solid backup or spot 
players. 

Three boys in particular are al- 
most certain first-round choices— 
Jim Plunkett of Stanford, Archie 
Manning of Mississippi and Lynn 
Dickey of Kansas State. Two others, 
Scott Hunter of Alabama and Don 
Moorhead of Michigan, could be 
taken in the first round or early sec- 
ond round depending on how they 
perform this fall. Then there’s a guy 
most people never heard of, Don 
Pastorini of Santa Clara. He, too, 
could be a first- or early second- 
round choice. 

But I really don’t like to predict 
in which round a guy will be drafted. 
A team normally drafts according to 
need, and I don’t know how many of 
the 26 NFL teams feel they need a 
young quarterback. There’s also a 
difference from team to team in eval- 


The Director of Player 
Personnel for the Dallas 
Cowboys has opened his'files 
to SPORT for this analysis 

of the senior quarterbacks. 
Three players stand out 

above the rest, and at least 
two others could be first-round 
draft choices too. Included is 

a ‘sleeper’ from Santa Clara 


PROSPECTS BY GIL BRANDT 
As Told to Lou Prato 


uating a prospect. Although we share 
much of our information as part of 
a scouting group with the Rams and 
49ers, we frequently disagree on the 
final rating of a player. We may em- 
phasize, say, a quarterback’s long 
passing accuracy, whereas a rival 
may place more value on short pass- 
ing ability. 

Evaluation is really the only secret 
in a draft because all teams have 
gathered the same basic information. 
And it can even differ within a team. 
That’s why we obtain several differ- 
ent opinions on a player. We have 
one scout who says Chuck Hixson 
of SMU has “a slim chance” of mak- 
ing an NFL team and another scout 
who rates Hixson “fa good chance to 
become an eventual starter.” 

Something else that can throw you 
off is being too close to a boy. You 
find out all his faults, while if he’s 
800 miles away you see only the 
good points. I can just about look 
out my office window in Dallas and 
see the SMU practice field and may- 
be I know too much about Chuck 
Hixson to rate him higher. And it’s 
kind of unfair for me to talk about 
Arkansas’ Bill Montgomery. He 
lives right here in Dallas and fre- 
quently stops in the office. He’s a 
skinny kid with glasses and he just 
doesn’t impress you like a Craig Mor- 
ton or a Lynn Dickey. But all this 


guy has done is win ever since he was 
in high school. 

Anyway, that’s why we rely so 
heavily on the computer. The com- 
puter technique has become so re- 
fined that we rarely ever underrate 
any player of value or overlook a 
man’s true ability. Never again will 
a star suddenly emerge from no- 
where as Daryle Lamonica did after 
being drafted 12th by Green Bay and 
24th by Buffalo in 1963. 

Now, what are we looking for in 
a quarterback? Well, here’s the exact 
basic requirements as taken from the 
Cowboys’ scouting manual: “Most 
important quality is ability to pass 
exceptionally well, both long and 
short. Should be quick away from 
center, have quickness of delivery 
and be confident when rushed or 
forced out of the pocket. Leadership, 
intelligence and poise are important 
to his success. Straight away speed 
or running ability is not necessarily 
important; however, quickness is im- 
portant. Should be able to throw ac- 
curately off balance.” 

We’re also looking for height, be- 
cause the day is gone that a six-foot 
quarterback can even try to throw 
over all the 6-6 defensive linemen. 
That’s why Rex Kern of Ohio State 
will never be a professional quarter- 
back, although he’s such a great ath- 
lete that he’s certain to make it as a 
flanker or defensive back. 

We also look for a guy who’s ex- 
ceptionally smart, such as a Johnny 
Unitas, because the game is so com- 
plex today. But most important of 
all, we’re looking for the great leader, 
the guy who wins. Bobby Layne had 
it. Don Meredith had it. And Joe 
Namath has it. I believe all of the 
quarterbacks I rate in this article 
have that leadership quality; some 
just have more of it. 

So, here is how I rate the 1970 
college senior quarterbacks. Keep in 
mind that I am judging them as po- 
tential professionals and not as pos- 
sible college All-Americas. 


JIM PLUNKETT, STANFORD. 
6-2, 210, political science major, San 
Jose, California. If you were to draft 
today, Plunkett would be the No. 1 
choice. I don’t think he’s in the same 


class as Terry Bradshaw, however. 
That type comes along once every 
six or seven years. But Jim still is 
capable of being a star. 

I just don’t know of any major 
weaknesses, although he lacks speed 
and he sometimes isn’t quick enough 
to avoid a rush. But he should im- 
prove here. This guy’s a great passer 
with great accuracy throwing long 
and short, especially under pressure. 
He and Dickey are about even as 
passers. I saw Plunkett play against 
UCLA last year. UCLA tied Stan- 
ford in the last second but Plunkett 
was tremendous. Red Hickey, our 
chief scout, says: “. . . he’s a very 
coachable boy who works hard and 
loves football. He’s a great competi- 
tor and clutch player. He wants to be 
good and will pay the price to win.” 
That type of comment emerges con- 
tinually in our reports. 

Jim’s a smart boy, too, He can 
read defenses very well and is excel- 
lent at picking up the alternate re- 
ceiver. He also makes good use of 
calling audibles. [ll tell you another 
quality that keeps coming out in the 
reports. Red Hickey said it best: “... 
a big, strong boy who can take a beat- 
ing.”’ To put it another way, he stands 
tough in the pocket. He’s not afraid 
to run or to block if necessary. 

Here’s how one of our scouts 
sums up Plunkett’s ability: “... great 
tools, physical and mental. He’s got 
size, desire, poise, vision, strength 
and toughness. Should be a great 
one.” 


ARCHIE MANNING, MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 6-3, 203, city management 
major, Drew, Mississippi. You might 
say Archie is my personal No. 1 se- 
lection, even though everything fa- 
vors Plunkett. I guess that’s because 
I’ve had more personal contact with 
Archie as an individual rather than 
as a football player and he’s just the 
nicest kid you could ever meet. 

His big drawback is that he’s a 
sprint-out type of quarterback rather 
than a drop-back like Plunkett and 
Dickey. And there’s a question as to 
how he'll adapt to the drop-back pro 
passing offense. I think you’re look- 
ing at Manning and projecting him, 
say, three years into the future, 


whereas a Plunkett can help you next 
year because of his pro type back- 
ground. There’s also a problem of 
bidding against a baseball team for 
Manning’s services. The White Sox 
drafted him as a shortstop in the first 
round and offered him a bonus of 
over $70,000. It just might come 
down to which team—and sport— 
offers him the most money. 

Mentally and physically, Manning 
is similar to Plunkett, with one ex- 
ception: speed and running ability. 
He’s got fine speed, the best of all 
the prospects. In the words of one of 
our scouts, “. . . he’s a great scram- 
bler and can hurt the defense every 
time he decides to run.” Because of 
his speed he would make a fine run- 
ning back, flanker or defensive back 
if he wasn’t so valuable as a quarter- 
back. His agility and balance may be 
the best of any big quarterback. His 
arm is not as strong as Plunkett’s but 
he has good range. And even more 
important, he throws few intercep- 
tions—ten last season. A statistic like 
that can save you two or three games 
a year. 

Red Hickey also describes him as 
“a great team man and leader with 
outstanding poise,” and anyone who 
saw Manning beat Arkansas in the 
Sugar Bowl last year would have to 
agree. All our scouts feel Archie 
needs considerable work to be con- 
verted into a pocket passer but all 
agree he has the attitude and deter- 
mination to accomplish this. 1 guess 
Red Hickey analyzed Archie most 
succinctly when he reported: “They 
say he is very smart—he plays like 
it!* 


LYNN DICKEY, KANSAS 
STATE. 6-4, 210, physical educa- 
tion major, Osawatomie, Kansas. He 
has improved greatly. He was a big, 
ponderous guy from a very, very 
small town in Kansas and our early 
reports on him were not exceptional. 
But last year he brought a team that 
had not won very many football 
games recently to a 5-5 season and 
that, in itself, demonstrated his lead- 
ership ability. 

Lynn’s another product of a wide 
open pro type offense. If he develops 
as we think he can, he’ll definitely be 


able to help some team next year. 
Bob Griffin, one of our top scouts, 
is especially enthused with Dickey’s 
arm and strength. “He can throw 
very well long and short,” Griffin 
wrote, “and he can stand in the 
pocket pretty strong but is fast 
enough to roll out if necessary.” 
However, he does not have the fluid- 
ity that Archie Manning has right 
now. Dickey’s agility and quickness 
still have to be developed, which is 
not surprising for a guy so big. 

If he has any fault it is his incon- 
sistency. One of my scouts saw him 
beat Oklahoma last year, 59-21, and 
just raved about him. But a few 
weeks later, the same scout saw him 
lose to Missouri, 49-20, and here’s 
what he wrote: “. . . showed no.con- 
sistency in moving the ballclub. . . 
scores came in long gainers, big 
bombs and short passes with long 
runs. But he showed poise and cour- 
age under pressure.” Another scout 
also praised Lynn’s ability in the 
clutch but underscored his report 
with this comment: “. . . has some 
very good moments in games but 
seems to always come up with 
a lapse of thought a time or 


two and gives up the ball... he 
probably could overcome this weak- 
ness with constant work. . .” Maybe 


he simply lacked steady concentra- 
tion. He’s kind of a cocky kid who 
reminds us a little of Don Meredith 
with his happy-go-lucky attitude. If 
he works as hard as Meredith did, 
he’ll be a first-rate professional. 


DAN PASTORINI, SANTA 
CLARA. 6-2, 227, business admin- 
istration major, San Jose, California. 
Remember this name: Dante An- 
thony Pastorini. Dan is truly a 
sleeper. He’s a big, strong boy built 
along the lines of Roman Gabriel. 
One of his coaches at Santa Clara 
describes him as “a real stud, phys- 
ically” and adds, “he can overpower 
a man of equal size by brute force.” 
Also like Gabriel, he has a super 
arm. After watching Pastorini this 
spring, our scout reported: “. . . he 
can fire quickly and very accurately 
long and short. . .” However, he sets 
up rather slow and has not yet de- 
veloped his (Continued on page 96) 
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7BALLPLAYERS 


BY AL HIRSHBERG 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Ball Four, the run- 
away bestseller by Jim Bouton, may 
turn out to be the most successful 
sports book ever written. It also may 
prove to be the most controversial. 
Bouton spares no one in the book — 
not even himself. For Bouton, the 
better part of valor is indiscretion. He 
offers particularly indiscreet—and 
candidly anecdotal —views on some 
of his past and present teammates, 
and other ballplayers. But is there 
another side to the story? Writer Al 
Hirshberg interviewed seven ball- 
players who received particularly 
close scrutiny, mostly of a negative 
nature, by Bouton. Hirshberg asked 
each of the seven how he felt to be a 
part of the book, about the accuracy of 
Bouton's observations and each ball- 
player's general feelings towards 
Bouton and Ball Four. Here are 

his findings. 


The most prominent active ball- 
player zinged by Bouton is Carl Yas- 
trzemski. In his book Bouton sug- 
gested that Yastrzemski fought the 
ballplayers’ 1969 spring strike, and 
that the Boston star played all out 
only when he felt like it, while loafing 
or easing up the rest of the time. 

The rap on Yastrzemski’s strike 
activities was an especially sharp 
one. On page 196 of the book, Bou- 
ton writes: “Carl Yastrzemski’s name 
came up because he’d just ignored 
the strike . . . Yastrzemski called 
several superstars in an attempt to 
form a separate committee for the 
purpose of settling things without the 
Players’ Association.” 

I read that passage to Yaz and he 
fumed: “I don’t know where the hell 
he got that. And I don’t know why 
the hell he didn’t have the guts to 
call me before writing it. If he had, 
he would have learned a few things 
which might not have been as inter- 
esting reading as what he put into 
the book, but at least were true. 

“At the time,” Yastrzemski went 
on, “there was a popular misconcep- 
tion that I was working on the second 
season of a two-year contract and 
the strike didn’t affect me. Actually, 
I had only a one-year contract for 
1968, and a verbal agreement—but 
no contract—for 1969. I wasn’t wor- 
ried, because the Red Sox always 
treated me fairly and I knew they 
would continue to. I had won my 
third American League batting 
championship but because of the 
strike hadn’t even seen my new con- 
tract yet. 

“Tt took my family to Winter 
Haven, Florida, early, as I always 
do. The strike bothered me, so I 
called several ballplayers on other 
clubs to see what they intended to 
do, When practically all said they 
weren’t going to report for spring 
training until the strike was settled, 
I agreed to go along with them. I 
showed up one day at the ballpark 
for the sole purpose of asking Dick 
O’Connell (the Red Sox general 
manager) how long he thought the 
strike would last. After talking with 
him for an hour or so, I went back 
to my place and spent the rest of the 
time between then and the end of 


the strike fishing in a lake in front of 
my house. I didn’t even sign my con- 
tract until the strike ended. 

“At no time,” Yastrzemski said, 
“did I ever try to get anyone to join 
me in a separate committee to settle 
the disagreement without the Play- 
ers’ Association. Actually, I took no 
attitude about the strike. I was 
neither for nor against it. All | did 
was what everyone else did—sat 
things out until the problem was un- 
raveled. And if Bouton had bothered 
to check beyond what he or his 
friends thought, he would have 
known that.” 

Yaz also violently resented Bou- 
ton’s assertion that he loafed when 
the Red Sox weren’t going well. On 
page 289 of Ball Four, Bouton 
writes: “Carl Yastrzemski was re- 
cently fined $500 for loafing and I’ve 
been keeping an eye on him. Sure 
enough, he hit a ball to second base 
today and loafed all the way to first. 
Always did and people around base- 
ball knew it all the time. . . . But he’s 
got so much ability that the only 
thing you can do is put up with him. 
I asked a few of the Red Sox if they 
thought he deserved the fine and I 
thought they would defend him. But 
they said, ‘He deserved it all the 
way.” 

While admitting the fine, Yas- 
trzemski hotly denied the loafing 
charge and Bouton’s statement that 
Yastrzemski’s teammates thought he 
had the fine coming to him. “Bouton 
either combed the ballclub to find 
someone who agreed with the fine, 
or some of the guys told him one 
thing and me another,” Yastrzemski 
said. “Practically everyone on the 
team came to me to say I shouldn’t 
have been fined. I'll admit there are 
times when I don’t run out sure in- 
field outs, but show me an everyday 
player who hustles his brains out 
against impossible odds and I’ll show 
you a guy who’s usually too tired to 
hustle when it counts. I hustle when 
I have to hustle—at the plate, in the 
field, and even when I hit apparent- 
ly sure infield outs when the situa- 
tion calls for it, like trying to stop 
a double play or in a close game. But 
[ didn’t play over 300 straight games, 
sometimes with nagging little in- 


juries that would have kept other 
guys on the bench, by loafing. ’'m 
proud of that streak, and hope it lasts 
as long as I do. That alone should 
keep Bouton and his loafing charges 
off my back.” 


Of his former teammates, Bouton’s 
most savage critic turned out to be 
Wayne Comer, now with the Tigers. 
Comer played with Bouton at Seat- 
tle in 1968. 

“I haven’t read the book, but 
from the magazine pieces | think it’s 
a bunch of garbage,” Comer said. 
“Bouton never gave a damn for the 
ballclub. All he cared about was him- 
self and that knuckleball he’s been 
working on. And his notes—he kept 
taking notes, sneaking a little pad 
and a pen out of his pocket and jot- 
ting things down every so often. We 
all saw him writing them at one time 
or another, but we didn’t know what 
he intended to do with them. Maybe 
one or two guys knew he was plan- 
ning to write a book, but most of us 
didn’t.” 

Comer, frequently mentioned in 
the book, was occasionally portrayed 
by his profane language. On pages 
257 and 258, Bouton quotes Comer 
as repeatedly saying, “Get him the 
out of here,” with reference to 
everyone from Bouton himself to an 
old man who went up to the team 
bus outside the Metropolitan Sta- 
dium in the Twin Cities when the 
Pilots were about to ride to the air- 
port. 

“Sure I said it,” Comer told me. 
“I said a lot of what Bouton wrote 
that I said. But let me tell you some- 
thing about that Twin Cities incident. 
We had just lost four games in a row 
and I was mad. So was pretty nearly 
everyone else on the club except 
Bouton. He was laughing and kid- 
ding around. What the hell did he 
care how the club was doing? He 
was getting his knuckleball over the 
plate in the bullpen and that was all 
that mattered to him. Maybe I was 
wrong cursing the old man, but after 
that series I'd have sworn at my 
grandmother.” 

On page 248 Bouton described an 
incident on an airplane when Comer, 
“who had had a few beers,” kissed 


Don Mincher ‘on the cheek. Wet- 
ly. Mincher whirled around and 
punched him on the jaw, knocking 
him down and into the aisle.” 

“Never happened,” Comer said. 
“Mincher and I were buddies. Still 
are. Bouton knew that. He and I had 
several arguments because I thought 
his whole attitude was wrong. He 
made fun of the manager, Joe 
Schultz, and the retiring coach, Sal 
Maglie, and everyone else he didn’t 
think was as smart as he was. I final- 
ly challenged him to a fight in the 
clubhouse, and he backed right down. 
Big talker. Big writer. Nothing to 
back it up with. And sneaking stuff 
he knew wasn’t for publication into 
that book! They ought to ban the 
guy from baseball. Maybe they won’t 
have to. With that lousy knuckleball 
of his, he'll probably pitch himself 
right out of the big leagues. Last time 
I looked he was next to last in earned 
runs among National League pitch- 
ers.” 


“I think the book stinks,” said 
Don Mincher, who is now with Oak- 
land. “And that just about tells it all, 
as far as ’m concerned. The inci- 
dent of me knocking Comer down 
in the airplane came right out of 
Bouton’s head. I wouldn’t hit any 
teammate, especially Comer, who’s 
a close friend of mine. I never felt 
unfriendly towards Bouton, but I 
would have if I knew he was going 
to write that book. I didn’t. Damn 
few guys on the ballclub did.” 

Mincher claimed he never mocked 
Maglie, as Bouton described on page 
199: “Mincher said we were miss- 
ing something by being out in the 
bullpen, that Maglie was great in the 
dugout—especially when Marshall 
was pitching. ‘If a guy hits a fastball 
when Marshall is out there,’ Minch 
said, ‘Sal says, “Son of a bitch, he’s 
throwing that fastball too much.” 
In the very next inning a guy will get 
a hit on a curve ball and Sal says, 
“Son of a bitch, why doesn’t he go to 
his fastball more?” ‘I try to sit next 
to him whenever I can,’ Mincher 
said.” 

Mincher shook his head. “I don’t 
know if I had ever sat next to Maglie 
during the (Continued on page 93) 
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Not since the Dragon Lady has a Chinese 
woman jolted the West like Taiwan's Chi Cheng. 
She's the worlds best woman athlete—and 
she's nice to look at, too 


Tig 


Women’s track and field has al- 
ways been a weak sister as a specta- 
tor attraction in the United States. 
But last spring and summer, a lovely 
26-year-old Taiwanese named Chi 
Cheng changed that dramatically 
with an amazing assault on the rec- 
ord books. In one memorable meet 
in Portland, Oregon, she shattered 
the world mark in the 100-yard dash 
by three-tenths of a second—a star- 
tling margin considering the short 
distance—with a clocking of ten flat. 
Then less than an hour later, she 
broke the world record for the 220 
by two-tenths with a 22.7. So it went. 
Competing in three or four different 
events every meet, the extraordi- 
narily versatile Miss Cheng regularly 
beat the top American women at 
their specialties, regularly setting 
records and creating new fans in the 
process. By the end of July she held 
11 Asian, six American and four 
world marks. A junior in physical 
education, and a straight-A student 
at Cal Poly, she plans to coach after 
graduation . . . perhaps with a leave 
of absence for the 1972 Olympics. 


Chi was discovered in Taiwan in 1962 
by Claremont-Mudd College track coach 
Vince Reel. “Chi looks like a delicate 
flower,” says Reel of his protege today, 
“but she’s as hard as a fortune cookie.” 
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Though Chi has beaten top competition 
in the hurdles, long jump and pentathlon 
and holds every Chinese women's record 
through the 880, she considers herself 
primarily a sprinter. “That's what I do 
best,”’ she says. The pictures on the oppo- 
site page prove it. That’s Chi crossing the 
finish line first in the 440 at the Orange 
County Invitational in California (upper 
right), where she turned in a 52.5 clock- 
ing, just one-tenth of a second slower than 
the world record. The sequence at right 
shows the powerful stride her long legs 
produce (at 5-7'/2, Chi is unusually tall 
for an Oriental). Through June, she had 
lost only two of 121 races over a two-year 
span. “I have reached the point,” she 
says, ‘‘where if I lose a race, | figure God 
doesn’t want me to win. So | pray to Him, 
saying, ‘God, whatever I've done, please 
forgive me.’ If | should win, well, | guess 
He wanted me to.”’ Based on her record, 
it seems safe to say that God is on her side. 
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You've paid $60,000 in bonus to a 
fastballing young pitcher, your team is 
going nowhere in the pennant race, and 


the kid in the lineup is worth another 
10,000 in the stands. So why wait? 


BY PAT JORDAN 


The Shriners descended on Cleve- 
land’s Municipal Stadium the day 
after Steve Dunning, the $60,000 
bonus baby, was placed on the In- 
dians’ major-league’ roster. Heavy, 
grinning men in maroon conical 
caps and lime sportsjackets, they 
wandered the sidelines intruding on 
pepper games and forcing the more 
famous players to pose for pictures. 
It was a short photo session, and 
after a while the Shriners settled in 
expectant clusters to watch Dunning 
throw batting practice. 

They talked clinically as he threw. 
They analyzed his compact overhand 
motion, his square, muscular body 
(“not loose enough for a pitcher,” 
one said), and speculated on the size 
of his bonus. Soon arguments arose 
as to whether Steve Dunning would 
ever be as great a pitcher as Feller 
or Lemon or Wynn. One of the Cleve- 
land players who overheard their 
comments said to no one in particu- 
lar, “I can remember when the 


fans used to talk about me like that.” 

When Dunning finished throwing 
and left the mound, the Shriners con- 
verged on him. One-by-one they 
posed with him for smiling photo- 
graphs. 

“T feel sorry for the kid,” said 
Sam McDowell, watching it all from 
the bench. “They’re gonna put him 
through a lot the next few weeks. 
Sometimes people demand too much 
from you without realizing how it 
hurts you in the long run. I hope he 
can take it better than I did.” 


Steve Dunning is a sharply-fea- 
tured Californian with the muscular 
physique of a wrestler and the 
blond-and-tan good looks of a 
surfer. He was born in Denver, 
Colorado, played Little League 
baseball in Victorville, California, a 
town in the Mojave Desert, and at- 
tended University High School in 
San Diego. His father, an Air Force 
mechanic. (Continued on page 86) 
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VINCE LOMBARDI, 


THE MAN WHO 


Out of our beliefs are born deeds. 

Out of our deeds we form habits. 

Out of our habits grow our character. 

On our character we build our destination. 
—Dean Henry C. Hancock 


These words, used often by Vince 
Lombardi, represent to me the es- 
sence of the man. Vince Lombardi. I 
cannot say enough about him, but I 
will try. To me, Vince Lombardi will 
always be the greatest football coach 
who ever lived. But there’s so much 
more to it than that. I love Coach 
Lombardi like I love my own Dad, 
and I don’t mind saying so. Every- 
thing I am as a man and as a foot- 
ball player I owe to him. He is the 
man who taught me almost every- 
thing I know about football, about 
leadership, about life. He took a kid 
and made a man out of him. With his 
example. With his leadership. With 
his faith. Maybe I could have done it 
myself. Maybe. Coach Lombardi 
has always refused to take credit 
for whatever success his players 
achieved. He has always believed 
that a man grasps his destiny in his 
own hands. But I know the debt of 
gratitude I can never repay. 

Coach Lombardi. The memories 
come flooding in. 

The first time I met Coach Lom- 
bardi was in June, 1959. He was 
looking forward to his first year as 
head coach of the Green Bay 
Packers. I was not exactly looking 
forward to my third season with the 
Packers. During my first two sea- 
sons, we had losing teams; I did not 
get to play much, and when I did, I 
did not play well. That June, Coach 
Lombardi invited his four quarter- 
backs and a few receivers to an in- 
doctrination session. The idea was to 
get a head start on our passing game. 
The running game is pretty much the 
same in high school, college or pro 
football. But the pro approach to 
passing, and the terminology, are dif- 


MADE ME 


BY BART STARR 


As Told To Dick Kaplan 


ferent. Coach Lombardi wanted to 
clarify how he wanted things done. 

My first impression of Coach Lom- 
bardi is one I never had reason to 
change. I thought he was the best 
organized, most forceful, most dy- 
namic, most influential man I had 
ever met. It was a strange feeling, 
sitting there and listening to him talk. 
I was fully aware that my life was 
being transformed, I wanted to go 
out and play football for this man 
right then and there. I couldn’t wait. 
When I got back home to Birming- 
ham, Alabama, I said to my wife 
Cherry, “Everything is going to be 
different for me now.” It was. 

I can’t even remember precisely 
what Coach said that day, and it 
doesn’t matter. He spoke about dis- 
cipline and execution and making 
fewer mistakes and simplicity and 
will to succeed. It wasn’t the words 
that inspired me, but his whole at- 
titude. He exuded confidence that 
what he had planned for our team 
would work. He showed faith in him- 
self, in his system, in his assistants, 


in us. He indicated that if we worked 
hard his way, we would learn how 
to win. In those days, winning was 
not something we were very accus- 
tomed to in Green Bay. 

At that stage of my career, I 
wasn’t a very good quarterback. 
During my last two years at Ala- 
bama, I’d had injuries—and the un- 
settling experience of playing under 
two different coaches. My confidence 
fell. Very little changed after I joined 
the Packers. I wasn’t a good leader. 
I had no faith in my ability to get 
the job done, and consequently I 
didn’t get it done. 

Then came Coach Lombardi. He 
worked with me hard and patiently 
(and patience isn’t a word you nor- 
mally associate with Vince Lom- 
bardi, which shows you how little 
people really know about him). Late 
in the 1959 season, our starting 
quarterback, Lamar McHan, was in- 
jured. I got the chance to play, and 
I could feel my confidence rush back. 
Coach Lombardi had reconstructed 
that confidence in hundreds of prac- 
tices. Suddenly, playing in the Na- 
tional Football League was fun. I 
felt that I could do anything. 

I played well the rest of the year, 
and in 1960 I became the Packers’ 
regular quarterback. We had a young 
team, but we won the Western Di- 
vision title and nearly beat the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, with Norm Van 
Brocklin and Chuck Bednarik, for 
the NFL championship. Out of that 
defeat, I’m sure, came the spirit and 
confidence that made the Packers the 
team of the decade. 

What was it that Coach Lombardi 
did that turned a tentative, self- 
doubting quarterback like me—and 
a tentative, self-doubting team like 
the Packers—into world champions? 

Make shrewd trades? Yes. Accu- 
rately appraise college talent? Yes. 
But the principal fuel that fed our 
success was (Continued on page 91) 


BY BEANO COOK 


EDITORS' NOTE: Year in and year 
out, the battle among college pub- 
licity men to get their stars on the All- 
America teams is waged as fiercely 
as the actual warfare down on the 
field. One well-scarred veteran is 
Carroll H. “Beano” Cook, the author 
of this story and the selector of our 
1970 All-America team on pages 
66 and 67. As a former Sports In- 
formation Director at Pittsburgh 
University and now the publicity 
director for ABC Television’s col- 
lege football scheduling, Cook has 
learned first-hand that All-Americas 
often are the result of superior sales- 
manship. Herewith are a few of his 
more irreverent observations. 


Roger Valdiserri, sports informa- 
tion director (SID) for Notre Dame, 
sat in the bar of the New Yorker 
Hotel last winter shortly after the 
Fighting Irish basketball team beat 
NYU. Although Notre Dame was 
having one of its best basketball sea- 
sons, the talk, as it usually does when 
Notre Damers gather, turned to foot- 
ball. 

The SID was disgusted at the peo- 
ple who select the All-America teams 
because Notre Dame linebacker Bob 
Olson didn’t make one particular 
first team. “Those pro scouts ruined 
any chance Olson had,” Valdiserri 
said. “They told everybody that he 
was too small and too slow for pro 
ball. But nobody can convince me 


that he wasn’t one of the three best 
linebackers in the country.” 

Valdiserri has been both victor 
and victim in the SIDs’ never-ending 
battle for truth, justice and the All- 
America team. In 1968 he had an 
offensive tackle named George Kunz, 
who was the darling of the pro scouts. 
Naturally, Valdiserri made good use 
of the pro scouts’ quotes to get Kunz 
All-America recognition. Of course, 
Kunz also had a great deal of talent. 
But so did Olson. 

By taking a look at these two 
examples at one school, you can see 
a trend in picking All-America teams 
in recent years. No longer are the 
players chosen on talent alone—that 
is, if they ever were. A whole end 
zone full of extraneous factors enters 
the picture—like television exposure, 
the talent of the SID, the use of uni- 
form numbers, nicknames and, of 
course, the potential the player has 
for pro ball. Consequently, many 
outstanding college players are being 
overlooked. 

In 1966, quarterback Steve Spur- 
rier of Florida, an outstanding per- 
former, became even more renowned 
when Allie Sherman, then coach of 
the Giants, mentioned that New York 
might pick Spurrier first in the pro 
draft (the Giants had been given 
first choice as part of the AFL-NFL 
merger agreement). When the news- 
papers picked up the story, Spurrier 
dramatically gained in the battle for 
All-America honors and the Heis- 
man Trophy, and won both, But 
when it came time for the draft, the 
Giants already had traded their top 
three choices to Minnesota for Fran 
Tarkenton. Their admiration for 
Spurrier went only so far. 

Sportswriters also have had their 
moments of folly. When it became ap- 
parent that quarterback Gary Beban, 
an All-America at UCLA and the 
Heisman winner in 1967, couldn’t 
make it at that position with the 
Washington Redskins, many writers 
jumped on him and started guffaw- 
ing all over their typewriters. But 
none of these writers pointed out that 
they were the ones who neatly typed 
or printed Beban’s name when it was 
time to cast their ballots for the Heis- 
man Trophy winner. 


Through the Notre Dame, Spur- 
rier and Beban cases, you can see 
that pure talent does not always an 
All-America or Heisman winner 
make. There are those other factors 
previously mentioned, the most un- 
derrated of them the sports informa- 
tion director (translation: publicity 
agent). He is usually a Walter Mitty 
type, living in a world of reflected 
glory. Some SIDs are good at their 
job. Some are super. 

Jim Brock, now assistant athletic 
director at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, was once the SID at Texas 
Christian. One year he had a quar- 
terback named Sonny Gibbs, who 
measured somewhere between 6-6 
and 6-9—nice size for a basketball 
forward or center, but a little awk- 
ward for a quarterback. Anyway, 
Brock had Gibbs’ picture on the cov- 
ers of six—count "em—-six presea- 
son magazines. And he wasn’t even 
trying. If Brock had really wanted 
to press, he probably could have had 
Gibbs’ picture on a couple of bas- 
ketball magazine covers and 
Women’s Wear Daily, too. For a 
press agent, placing Raquel Welch’s 
attributes on 100 covers is simple. 
But Sonny Gibbs? 

Les Unger is the SID at Rutgers 
and the man who created famous All- 
America Alex Kroll in 1961. For the 
few who may have forgotten Kroll, 
he was a center. He was such a good 
center, in fact, that he made third- 
team all-league in the Middle Atlan- 
tic Conference, which features such 
national powers as Lafayette, Le- 
high, Bucknell and Gettysburg. It 
was probably the first time in MAC 
history that the conference had to 
make its all-star team three deep 
just so it would be sure to include an 
All-America. 

Gibbs and Kroll were decent 
enough football players; Brock and 
Unger were super SIDs. 

There are approximately 120 
sports information directors and 
major football colleges. The aver- 
age salary is around $12,300, al- 
though the pay is higher at state 
schools than at the private colleges. 
The 120, or the “Wordy Dozen 
Times Ten,” can make or break All- 
Americas. 


A few start with a built-in advan- 
tage. When it comes to having play- 
ers selected to all-star teams, three 
schools have a definite lead over the 
others—Notre Dame, Army and 
Navy. The Irish are first for many 
reasons—tradition being No. 1, Val- 
diserri No. 2, Knute Rockne and/or 
Pat O’Brien No. 3 and George Gipp 
and/or Ronald Reagan No. 4, A 
few years ago, Notre Dame even 
clinched the Jewish voting bloc by 
having a statue of Moses (not Charl- 
ton Heston) built on campus. 

When Army has an All-America 
candidate, pictures of the star stand- 
ing beneath a portrait of General 
Douglas MacArthur flood the coun- 
try. Can you imagine some selector 
having to choose between two play- 
ersfor the last spot on his All-Ameri- 
ca team—one freshly scrubbed and 
smiling beneath General MacArthur 
and the other from Arizona State, 
say, standing next to a cactus? 

Navy has a statue of an Indian 
(Tecumseh) on campus, a favorite 
spot to pose the potential star. Usual- 
ly the player is standing there along- 
side a pretty girl, which is better 
than standing alongside the Navy 
mascot (posing next to a goat would 
be as bad as posing next to a cac- 
tus). 

However, those things aside, Notre 
Dame, Army and Navy have the big- 
gest edge because all three are na- 
tional institutions. They play nation- 
al schedules, belong to no confer- 
ences and are not really considered 
part of one geographical area. Not 
surprisingly, all three rank in the top 
five in Heisman Trophy winners. 

Another top star-maker is Flori- 
da’s Norm Carlson, an expert at put- 
ting to good use the old SID trick 
of assigning star players certain num- 
bers because they are easier to spot 
by the media. Still other top pro- 
moters are Jim Tarman of Penn 
State, Fred Stabley of Michigan 
State, Jay Simon of Kansas, Ted 
Nance of Houston, Frank Weedon 
of North Carolina State and George 
Gallet of Miami of Florida. 

But sometimes an overzealous 
SID can be victimized by his own 
publicity mill. The buildup for next 
year’s All-Americas usually begins 


right after the season ends. The pre- 
season questionnaires for the upcom- 
ing year are completed rapidly and 
the promoting starts the second week 
in January and keeps rolling right 
through the spring and summer. This 
sometimes produces some awkward 
moments. Last year’s UPI list of hon- 
orable mention All-Americas in- 
cluded defensive back Tommy Wade 
of Alabama. Wade was the star of 
Charley Thornton’s preseason pros- 
pectus and press releases, but, un- 
fortunately, he suffered an injury and 
the closest he got to the field all sea- 
son was holding the sideline chains. 
In 1967, Mo Moorman of Texas 
A&M received a tremendous amount 
of preseason publicity. At midsea- 
son, he was dropped from the Aggie 
squad. Naturally, he wound up mak- 
ing a bunch of post-season All- 
America teams. 

SIDs are not alone in creating 
pseudo All-Americas. Sportswriters 
and television play their parts, too. 
In 1959, when Penn State was push- 
ing quarterback Richie Lucas, his 
cause was helped tremendously early 
in the season when he played a great 
game against Army. The game was 
played at West Point, a few football 
fields away from New York City, and 
of course, the press box was loaded 
with the big city media. 
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Attending Notre Dame did not hurt Paul 
Hornung's chances for All-America in the 
‘SOs, nor did posing with Rockne’s bust. 


The performance of a player on 
national television also can be a fan- 
tastic boon. Although Navy finished 
with a 5-5 record in 1962, Middie 
quarterback Roger Staubach had a 
splendid afternoon against Army in 
the final game. Staubach’s showing 
in that one game—plus some pictures 
of Roger with Tecumseh—made him 
the quarterback on practically every 
preseason All-America team in 1963 
and gave him an_aircraft-carrier 
length lead for the Heisman Trophy. 

Television also makes the old 
numbers game more effective. For 
an interior lineman, a double numer- 
al like 66 or 77 is much more effec- 
tive than a 62 or 79. The double 
numerals are easier to pick out by 
the fans, the press and, of course, 
the TV announcers and spotters. The 
greatness that was expected of the 
late Ernie Davis at Syracuse was evi- 
dent as soon as he walked onto the 
field as a sophomore, resplendent in 
his number 44—the Orange numer- 
als made famous by Jimmy Brown. 
Then Floyd Little became Syracuse’s 
next great back and he wore 44 too. 

Nicknames also add to a player’s 
reputation and recognition. Look at 
the Orange Juice Kid, O.J. Simpson, 
or Mean Joe Greene, or Tank 
Younger, or Crazy Legs Hirsch. The 
late Notre Dame quarterback Harry 
Stuhldreher admitted that Grantland 
Rice’s label, “The Four Horsemen,” 
meant instant fame for the Irish 
backfield. “I don’t know if we were 
a great backfield or not,” said Stuhl- 
dreher, “but I would say that the 
nickname meant—and maybe I am 
being conservative—a million dol- 
lars worth of publicity.” 

Now that you know how All- 
Americas are really picked, I’m go- 
ing to go ahead and pick a team on 
the next two pages. The following 
All-America selections take every- 
thing into consideration—the poten- 
tial of the team, last year’s perfor- 
mance, the schedule, television 
exposure, numbers, nicknames, 
sports information director and yes, 
even talent. I can’t say the following 
are the best 22 players in the coun- 
try, but I do say they are the ones 
who have the best chance of making 
All-America. 
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Having already told you all about the 
college quarterbacks (pages 41-53), 
we’re not about to try your patience 
further by listing redundancies about 
the two passers we have selected for 
our All-America teams. Suffice it to 
say that Archie Manning of Missis- 
sippi was our choice over Jim Plun- 
kett of Stanford for the first team. If 
you haven’t read about these two, go 
directly to the special section—do not 
pass go, do not collect 200 dollars. 

The reasons for picking Manning 
are clear: he’s featured in an early- 
season, prime-time television game 
against Alabama; he’s with a win- 
ning team heavy with tradition; he 
wears a red, white and blue uniform 
(as opposed to just red and white for 
Plunkett), and he’s got sports in- 
formation director Billy Gates work- 
ing overtime in the Ole Miss public- 
ity mill. One more thing: he’s a hel- 
luva quarterback. 

In the first-team backfield with 
Manning are running backs Steve 
Worster of Texas and a surprise 
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Steve Worster scored nine touch- 
downs for Texas last year and had 
a big day in the Cotton Bow! Game. 


choice, Alan Thompson of Wiscon- 
sin. Every All-America team has to 
have at least one sleeper, and 
Thompson’s ours. A 210-pound 
junior, “A Train” gained 907 yards 
last year with a 3-7 team. In a game 
against Oklahoma, he set a school 
record with 220 yards rushing. 
Though he’s not very well known 
right now, Thompson’s got a great 
chance for instant fame when he 
plays against powerful, closely 
watched Penn State early in the sea- 
son. 

Our other back is better known 
than Thompson, though he didn’t 
play nearly as much last season. 
Texas was so good that Worster was 
only needed for a quarter or two of 
each game. Consequently, he gained 
“only” 649 yards last year, scoring 
nine touchdowns. But the 6-0, 210- 
pounder had it when Texas needed 
it. Against Notre Dame in the Cotton 
Bowl, he picked up 155 yards. His 
coach, Darrell Royal, says Worster 
plays his position as well as anybody 
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An Important member of USC's 
“Wild Bunch” defense is agile 
defensive end Charlie Weaver. 


at Texas in the last 13 years except 
for linebacker Tommy Nobis. 

The second-team backfield is 
made up of Franco Harris of Penn 
State and Joe Moore of Missouri. 
Harris, like Worster, didn’t get that 
much playing time because his un- 
defeated team usually iced the game 
early. Still, he picked up 643 yards 
on only 115 carries and scored ten 
touchdowns. He’s got good size (6-2, 
230 pounds), fine speed, a good 
team and a great SID (Jim Tarman) 
going for him. The best thing Moore 
has going for him are his impressive 
statistics. He amassed 1312 yards 
last year in ten games, which made 
the 6-0, 198-pounder the No. 3 man 
in the country in rushing. And since 
he’s the only regular back returning 
to Missouri this year, he’s got a great 
shot at leading the country. 

Our first-team receivers are Chuck 
Dicus of Arkansas, Carlos Alvarez 
of Florida and tight end Jan White of 
Ohio State. On the second team are 
Houston’s Elmo Wright, Arizona 
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1970 ALL-AMERICA TEAM 


FIRST TEAM 


Chuck Dicus 
Carlos Alvarez 
Jan White 
Bobby Wuensch 
Dan Dierdorf 
Larry DiNardo 
Chip Kell 

Don Popplewell 
Archie Manning 


Steve Worster 
Alan Thompson 


Charlie Weaver 
Bill Atessis 

Ron Curl 

Renso Perdoni 
Jim Stillwagon 
Greg Slough 


Jack Ham 
Ralph Cindrich 


Jack Tatum 
Clarence Ellis 


Arkansas 
Florida 


Ohio State 
Texas 
Michigan 
Notre Dame 
Tennessee 
Colorado 
Mississippi 
Texas 
Wisconsin 


Southern Cal 
Texas 
Michigan State 
Georgia Tech 
Ohio State 
Southern Cal 
Penn State 
Pittsburgh 
Ohio State 
Notre Dame 


Larry Willingham Auburn 
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SECOND TEAM 


Elmo Wright 
Calvin Demery 
Bob Moore 
Larron Jackson 
Dave DeCamilla 
Skip Jernigan 
Butch Hall 

Dave Dalby 

Jim Plunkett 


Franco Harris 
Joe Moore 


Herb Orvis 
Bruce James 
Joe Ehrmann 
Dave Walline 
Henry Hill 
Charlie Hall 
Phil Croyle 
Mike Anderson 
Jeff Ford 
Jack Whitley 
Tim Priest 


Houston 
Arizona State 


Stanford 


Missouri 

South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Virginia Tech 
UCLA 

Stanford 


Penn State 
Missouri 


Colorado 
Arkansas 


Syracuse 
Nebraska 
Michigan 
Houston 
California 
LSU 

Georgia Tech 


North Carolina State 


Tennessee 


State’s Calvin Demery and tight end 
Bob Moore of Stanford. 

Both Alvarez and Dicus have well 
deserved reputations as game break- 
ers. Alvarez is covered in some detail 
elsewhere in this issue. Dicus is not 
so well covered, nor out on the field, 
either. In his two seasons he’s caught 
98 passes for 1542 yards and 14 
TDs. The fact that Arkansas has a 
good chance of going undefeated and 
that Florida SID Norm Carlson is a 
top starmaker doesn’t hurt this pair’s 
chances, either. 

First-team tight end Jan White 
will also be working with an excel- 
lent quarterback. Last year White 
teamed with Rex Kern to pull Ohio 
State out of two or three jams. 
Though lost in the publicity blitz for 
Kern and defenders Stillwagon and 
Tatum, White was simply superb last 
year. He blocked well, caught passes 
in a crowd and was probably OSU’s 
most complete offensive performer. 

Choosing the interior linemen on 
an All-America team is like picking 


the outstanding documentary (black 
and white, two reels or less) at the 
Academy Awards. There are plenty 
of candidates, most of them un- 
known to the public. Colorado’s Don 
Popplewell is our choice at center, 
mainly on the say so of Mike Reid, 
the 69 Penn State All-America who 
won the Outland Trophy as the 
top interior lineman. Said Reid of 
Popplewell: “He’s the best center I 
played against while at Penn State.” 
Popplewell is a 6-2, 240-pounder, 
nice size for a college center—and 
for a pro center, too. His blocking 
was one big reason former Colorado 
tailback Bob Anderson set 17 school 
rushing records. 

Flanking Popplewell at the guards 
are Larry DiNardo of Notre Dame 
and Chip Kell of Tennessee. Both 
Notre Dame and Tennessee have 
been noted in recent years for their 
outstanding line play, especially at 
the guard spots. DiNardo and Kell 
uphold that tradition. Both made a 
few All-America teams last year. 


Both are amazingly strong. Kell was 
the Jacobs Trophy winner as the best 
blocker in the SEC. He’s 6-0, 245 
pounds, while DiNardo is 6-1, 230. 
Our tackles, like the guards, have 
tradition going for them. This year’s 
pair comes from two of the tradition- 
ally most powerful teams in the 
country—Bobby Wuensch from 
Texas and Dan Dierdorf from Mich- 
igan. Wuensch was on the Coaches’ 
All-America team last fall. Red- 
shirted in 1967 because of a neck in- 
jury, he’s been an outstanding block- 
er and competitor for the past two 
seasons, not missing a game. At 6-3 
and 230, he could use a little more 
weight in the pros, but for the speed- 
and agility-minded Longhorns, he’s 
just the right size. Dierdorf is bigger 
(6-4, 240). He too has been a two- 
year starter. Better than Wuensch on 
pass blocking, Dierdorf is a power 
tackle, as opposed to Wuensch, who 
relies on quickness. Michigan made 
first downs on fourth-down situations 
26 times (Continued on page 95) 
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“He doesn't say much, 
says Johnny Bench. 
"He's the kind of 
guy you re aware of 
| because of his bat” 


TONY PEREZ: 
SILENT COG IN 
THE RED MACHINE 


BY TOM DOWLING 


The heavenly signs are in conjunction. It’s the Age 
of Aquarius, and the year of the rabbit ball has en- 
tered the House of the Big Red Machine. 

Whether figured by astrological charts, Las Vegas 
oddsmakers, Bowie Kuhn’s computers or the Sun- 
day newspaper batting statistics, the 1970 Cincin- 
nati Reds are ordained to thrive on a juiced up base- 
ball. From top to bottom theirs is a batting order 
that combines just the right balance of peskiness, 
hustle and raw power. The oft-quoted aphorism of 
Ted Williams notwithstanding, the Reds seem des- 
tined to fulfill the revolutionary proposition that 
the easiest thing in sports is hitting a baseball. Hit- 
ting it? Hell, bashing the hide off it. 

Eighty-six games into the *70 season the Redlegs’ 
.700 pace has made a shambles of the National 
League West; the 51-33 Dodgers are eight games 
back in second place and the defending division 
champion Braves are mired in third place, 17 games 
out. The first six batters in the Reds’ lineup are 
averaging 18 home runs; their starting eight-man 
lineup is hitting .295. The Big Red Machine has not 
yet known the indignity of a shutout. 

It is the Saturday night before the All-Star break 


and the Red hitters are sidling up to the batting cage 
at Atlanta Stadium. The air is muggy, the heat swel- 


tering, the sort of Georgia evening when even 
Erskine Caldwell characters are inclined to seek re- 
lief in a cool, solitary place. With more than two 
hours to go before gametime, the stadium usherettes, 
dressed in pert red airline stewardess costumes, are 
escorting to its seats the first wave of what will com- 
prise a 36,000 gate. 

A blonde usherette lingers in the box seats behind 
home plate and casts a welcoming eye toward the 
batting cage. 

“Hey, check out that blonde,” a Redleg advises 
a teammate. “Ummm. UMMM!” he adds with a 
priapic grunt of admiration. 

The teammate glances into the stands. “Ah, she 
ain’t so damn hot,” he shrugs and heads off to take 
his turn in the cage. 

The first player gives a defeated sigh and trudges | 
off to the dugout to fetch his bat. | 

Can it be? A baseball team where batting practice | 
takes precedence over beaver-shooting? The thought 
cannot be ruled out. At the moment the spare parts | 
of the Machine—substitutes with names of box- 
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score obscurity like Corrales, Cline, Chaney and 
Bravo—are getting their batting practice oil. 

“Hey, we're the worst bleeping team in history,” 
reserve outfielder Jimmy Stewart exults, digging in 
at the plate. The Redleg reserves begin spraying 
hard line drives to all fields. Batting coach Ted 
Kluszewski, the Reds’ one-time muscle beach first 
baseman now shaped like an ocean buoy, stands be- 
hind the cage. “Base hit. Double to left. 1-0. Base 
hit. Home run. 3-0.” Kluszewski intones the score 
of this imaginary, but not improbable, Cincinnati 
turn at bat. The reserves run up a quick 6-0 lead 
and the lefthanded hitters in the starting lineup 
queue up to take a few cuts at the ball. “Okay, if 
I don’t say anything it’s a base hit,” Kluszewski an- 
nounces, and he silently watches Pete Rose, Bernie 
Carbo and Bobby Tolan rip off a few quick base 
hits to rightfield. 

The fans are streaming into the stadium and 
there is an audible intake of breath, followed by a 
certain stillness in the stands as Tony Perez steps 
into the batter’s box. His shoulders are hunched for- 
ward slightly, the flesh around his small mouth puck- 
ered up into a prune of concentration. The top of 
his bat quivers a trifle, describing the faintest of 
circles, his hands squeeze and release the bat han- 
dle, but otherwise he holds himself in a stance of 
the utmost rigidity, his bat locked in place, per- 
pendicular to the ground. 


Such are the small per- 
sonal nuances of the man who at this moment is the 
best hitter on what may very well be the best hitting 
team in the history of the National Pastime. After 
322 times at bat Perez is hitting .357 with 28 home 
runs and a breathtaking 89 RBIs. Not a bad record 
at the halfway mark; good enough in fact to en- 
courage talk of a triple crown, to invite the possi- 
bility of a run at Hack Wilson’s National League 
record of 190 RBIs in a season. Perez is the No. 3 
man in the Cincinnati batting order and that is the 
cushiest of baseball assignments, a spot that has to 
be pitched to, a position in the lineup that leaves 
opposing pitchers shell-shocked at what has come 
before and unnerved at what is still to follow. With 
Pete Rose and Bobby Tolan hitting ahead of him, 
Perez comes to the plate with a runner on base about 
two-thirds of the time, a runner who is a threat to 


steal. With Johnny Bench and Lee May batting be- 
hind him, Perez sees more than his share of challeng- 
ing fastballs, of rattled pitchers who have no choice 
except to rare back and throw strikes. You have to 
be able to sock a baseball pretty well to be the third 
man in the Cincinnati lineup, but once you earn the 
job it’s a hitter’s paradise. 

So now the Red batting practice pitcher peeks 
around the corner of the protective net erected on 
the mound, goes into his windup and hums a fat 
one in there, just like pitchers have to do in real 
life. Perez sticks the ball up into the aquamarine 
seats beyond the leftfield fence, just like he does in 
real games. An “ooh” goes up from the fans, squirm- 
ing around deliciously in their seats. Perez sucks in 
his cheeks and cocks his bat for the next pitch— 
a man with a certain avidity for hitting a baseball. 


“Look at that stance,” 
Kluszewski says. “Uncomplicated, no frills. He just 
keeps that bat still. With a still bat its hard to get 
screwed up, and even if you do, it makes it easier 
to get out of a slump. You get these guys who're 
caressing the bat and waving it around in the air, 
jiggling it this way and that, you can’t figure out 
what they're doing different when they get out of 
the groove. Tony stands in there every time just the 
same, just right. He holds that bat still and then 
wham! Watch him stroke it.” 

In due course Perez puts another ball over the 
leftfield fence. There is another round of “oohs,” 
even a handful of “aahs,” an exhalation of contented 
air that speaks of fans who have braved the stifling 
Atlanta evening and are getting their money’s worth. 

“You see that bat come around,” Kluszewski says. 
“That’s bat speed, quick wrists, whatever you want 
to call it. No way that guy’s not going to hit .300. 
He’s a born .300 hitter.” 

“But he hasn't hit .300 in the big leagues yet,” I 
note. 

“You could say that,’ Kluszewski allows. “You 
could say that, but in a way you’d be wrong.” 

Johnny Bench now steps into the batter’s box; he 
may someday be the best hitting catcher ever. He 
is the Reds’ clean-up hitter, is deadlocked with Perez 
in the league home run standings. He is 22 years old, 
the bravura of his limitless destiny ahead of him. 
Perez has had the better year at the plate so far, 
but he is 28. Bench has the mystique of his youth 
riding with him, a shot at all the catchers’ records 
and the Hall of Fame. Besides, he is American and 
Perez is Cuban. Baseball is the National Pastime 
and the homage comes easier to the Native Sons. 


“Watch this exhibition, fans,” Bench crows at the 
plate, and sure enough you can almost hear the 
crowd start to breathe hard, that nascent blood- 
lust to see a baseball creamed starting to grip them. 
Bench hits a sharp liner to left and then powers a 
shot deep into the leftfield stands. Sighs even more 
ecstatic than those that greeted Perez’s handiwork 
are released. There is even a scattered round of 
applause. 

“Stand by, folks,” Bench replies and lurches good- 
naturedly to tap a low, outside pitch. He fouls the 
ball off, almost banging it against his ankle. 

The Reds around the batting cage cluck nervously 
at the nearness of the mishap. Bench steps out of 
the cage and Hal McRae grabs Perez’s batting helmet 
and steps up to the plate. 

“Hey, what the hell you borrowing my helmet 
for?” Perez laughs. 


“e 

Man, what you think you 
are? A big bleeping superstar?” McRae grins. He 
is “little dog” to Perez's “Big Dog.” Perez gives a 
quick smile, the tension suddenly draining from his 
face. He is a big man by baseball standards—6-2, 
a 200 pounder—with mottled brown skin, a hawk 
nose, deep brown eyes and a small tuft of gray hair 
on the center of his head. There is a clenched, faintly 
troubled cast to his face. He is a star, one of the 
chief cogs in the Big Red Machine, will represent 
the National League at third base three nights from 
now. Yet he is not a superstar, not according to the 
laws of charisma that govern that designation. 

“The thing about Tony.” Kluszewski continues, 
“is he’s a .300 hitter who hasn’t hit it yet. Like last 
ye wt he ends up hitting .294, only it’s no .294 sea- 
son really. He’s hitting about .330 going into Sep- 
tember and hurts his knee. He can’t run, can’t even 
swing too good. He oughta be on the disabled list, 
but we're in the thick of a pennant race and we need 
his bat. So he plays hurt and he drops 30 points off 
his average in that last month. I still figure him for a 
.300 hitter. What’s he hitting now? Three-fifty-some- 
thing. That isn’t any fluke. That's the kind of hitter 
he is.” 

“What kind of a guy is he?” I ask. 

“He’s the same kind of guy he is a hitter,” Klus- 
zewski says. “You seen him up at the plate. He doesn’t 
say anything. He keeps still. He just goes out and 
does the job. A real quiet guy. Hell of a hitter, but 
a guy who doesn’t say much.” 

I incorporate the observation in my notebook. 
It is already filled with scrawled phrases of similar 
import, comments by his teammates long on sin- 


cerity, stingy on content, phrases like “a nice guy,” 
“he don’t have much to say for himself,” “real good 
attitude,” “wish we had 24 more like him,” “a real 
winner,” “a team player” and “he don’t complain.” 
When the Reds are asked if it wouldn’t be possible 
for them to elaborate somewhat, to add a vivid de- 
tail or two, perhaps even to recall a fetching anec- 
dote that would round out a picture of Perez, the 
man, I am usually told they can’t think of anything 
at the moment. Several think for a while and volun- 
teer the thought: “If the game can go on long 
enough, Tony'll find some way to win it.” This 
catechism turns out to have been authored by the 
Reds’ ex-manager, Dave Bristol, during the jubila- 
tion following a late-inning victory over the Pirates 
last year, when Perez, not the fleetest of base- 
runners, stole home for the winning run. 

Still, this one incident, however gratifying, seems 
slim pickings for a quick tour around the Red club- 
house. I approach Cincinnati manager Sparky An- 
derson, a decent, old-shoe kind of man whose 
deservedly stupendous good luck it is to have in- 
herited the Machine at the very moment when it 
has jelled as a team. “I'd class Tony as one of the 
best ten players in baseball today,” he says. “Your 
really great players are fitted to their ballclub and 
Perez belongs with this team. A great clutch hitter. 
He just believes if anyone’s on base he’s going to 
knock them in. So he fits here. He’s mature, has the 
experience to live with the pressure of winning. Yet 
he’s like the rest of these kids. Hell, you look at our 
lineup. Tolan’s the only starter who hasn’t been 
raised in the Cincinnati organization. These guys 
have played together, grown up in the minors to- 
gether. They're all used to each other, down-to-earth. 
Tony’s like the rest of them. Never asks no favors. 
Just goes out and does the job. He’s a real sefor, A 
real quiet kind of guy. Oh, he kids around but you 
don’t hear much out of him. I'll tell you what, with 
a bunch of kids like that, we win this year, we're 
liable to run off four or five championships in a row.” 


Pete Rose says, “When I 
broke in at Geneva in the minors they moved Tony 
off second base to make room for me. He didn’t say 
a word. A real nice guy, not cocky or talking him- 
self up all the time. The Silent Superstar. You get 
guys, like me, who throw things in the papers, quotes 
about this and that. That’s not Tony’s style. Real 
modest guy.” 

Johnny Bench: “I don’t know if there are enough 
adjectives for Tony. I kneel up there at the on-deck 
circle and I’m amazed at the kinds of pitches he can 
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hit. They talk about me and him breaking Maris and 
Mantle’s record for most homers by two members 
of the same team in a season and I tell him if you 
want to hit 61, I'll hit 55 and that'll be fine with me. 
He doesn’t say much, just smiles. He’s the kind of 
guy you’re aware of because of his bat. Otherwise 
you don’t hear much of him. He supplies the humor 
on the club without saying much. What makes him 
tick? I’m not sure you’d want to find out. Just let 
him stay up there and hit.” 

A picture is beginning to emerge. A big bat held 
by a guy about whom no one has much to say. Am 
I asking the wrong questions? Is the Big Red Ma- 
chine incapable of an answer any more illuminating 
than a computer print-out? I flip back through my 
notebook to the first entry, wherein I tell a man 
familiar with the Redlegs I am writing a profile on 
Tony Perez. 

“Lots of luck,” he says. 

“Why?” 

“Well, Tony is just a hell of a nice guy. What can 
you say about him? He hits a baseball a ton, doesn’t 
open his mouth, doesn’t give anybody any crap. You 
ask him a question, he'll give you an answer. A 
short one. Beautiful guy. Absolutely colorless.” 

He tells me a few colorful Alex Johnson stories. 
We have a good chortle and agree that Alex is a 
churl, but great copy. “There aren’t any Tony Perez 
stories,” my informant says. 

“None?” I say, on a note of despair. 


Wait a second,” he bright- 
ens, “I just remembered one. Bill Cooper, the team 
trainer, is one of these guys always gets the left limb 
mixed up with the right one. Like he’ll rub down the 
lefthander’s right arm before a game and visa versa. 
The other day Wayne Simpson comes in to the train- 
ing room with a sore left arch, gets up on the table and 
Coop starts rubbing his right foot. “Hey, that’s the 
wrong foot, Coop.’ Simpson says. ‘Don’t tell me how 
to do my job,’ Coop says. Well, just the other day, 
Perez comes into the training room and he says, 
‘Hey, Coop, you just been voted the second best 
trainer in the National League.’ And Coop is all 
proud and puffed up and he says, “Who was number 
one?’ And Perez says, ‘it was an eleven-way tie.’ ” 

We have a good laugh together over that one. 
“Not bad,” I allowed. 


My informant frowns. “You know, come to think 
about it, I think it was Lee May, not Perez, who 
pulled that one.” 

“Oh,” I say. 

“Yeah. I’m pretty sure it was May. Perez can hit 
that ball, though, I’ll tell you that.” 

Always could, it seems. Paul Casanova, the Sen- 
ators’ catcher, remembers barnstorming around the 
Cuban industrial league with Perez when they were 
both teenagers. The team was housed in a tin- 
roofed hut in the furthest corner of leftfield, a major 
league clout away from home plate. Cuba is tropical, 
rainy, sugar-cane country and Casanova remembers 
Perez pinging the baseballs off the tin-roof in the 
distance. He remembers wondering how a scrawny 
kid could hit so far, and urging him not to, lest the 
roof spring leaks and make their already primitive 
shelter even less agreeable. 


Baseball in Cuba in the 
late 1950s was both a sport and an ambition. For 
a kid from the sticks, baseball was the only game 
there was and the best of them, played the game 
the way little Horatio Alger used to run messages 
for millionaires: as a way up. If you were good 
enough there was the dream of discovery by a Span- 
ish-speaking scout from the major leagues. If not, a 
career in the Cuban amateur leagues at $40 a week 
expenses was to be preferred to a lifetime in the 
cane-fields or the sugar mills at $25 a week. Base- 
ball was America’s most enduring, if dubious, gift 
to Cuba. Its appeal cut deep. Even Fidel Castro, not 
a man to identify himself with the vestiges of Yankee 
imperialism, used to be unabashedly photographed 
in his guerrilla garb taking a few swipes at the old 
cowhide. Yankee baseball represented both ma- 
chismo and the escape from menial drudgery. That 
was the way it was for Perez. 

He was born Atanasio Rigal Perez twenty-eight 
years ago in the town of Ciego de Avila in Cama- 
guery Province, about 150 miles from Havana. 
His family was not rich and he was the fifth of six 
kids. 

“As a kid,” he says, “everything, the whole of life, 
was baseball. There was school, work and baseball, 
and baseball was what you lived for. When I was 
14 I was out working with my daddy in the sugar 
factory. You could hear the noises of the machines 
all the time. It make me nervous. I don’t like that 
work. I used to kid with my mother about it, and 
say, ‘I am going to be a professional baseball player.’ 
My mother would say, “You going to be like your 
daddy, your brother, work in the factory. My sister 


and brother would say, “You not going to play any 
professional baseball, you’re too skinny.’ You know 
a baseball player is a big man. That worry me. I 
wasn’t big, but I was a good hitter. I didn’t make 
contact too much, but I was a power hitter. I didn’t 
know if I was a professional hitter, but I thought I 
could play for the factory team at least. I hope and 
think I would be here now. But really I did not know 
for sure then.” 


“Here” is the Perez’s 
blandly furnished living room in an apartment house 
on the outskirts of Cincinnati. “Now” is the Tuesday 
morning of the All-Star Game. The Big Red Machine 
has returned to Cincinnati after beating the Braves 
Saturday night, with Perez hitting his 29th home run 
and knocking in his 90th RBI. Perez’s two boys, 
Victor and Edwardo, are respectively running and 
crawling around the living room. His wife Pituka, a 
vivacious fellow Cuban with quick, flashing eyes and 
a warm, cozy way, is telling me that she and Victor 
have either seen or heard the broadcast of every 
Red game so far this year, Victor is about four. “He 
stay awake even for the night games on the West 
Coast to know if I hit a home run like he tell me to,” 
Perez smiles. Some of the wariness is gone from his 
face, but he is still a man to whom trust does not 
come easily. Baseball has been his life, and it has 
not been an altogether effortless road from Cuba to 
Cincinnati. 

The first decisive step came at 15 when Perez 
curtailed his apprenticeship in the dark recesses of 
the sugar factory to make his living in the great out- 
doors as a shortstop on the factory baseball team. 
He spent a couple of years bumping around the Cu- 
ban countryside, foraging off the land, playing one- 
night stands against rival sugar mills, enjoying it, 
vaguely hoping that a big day at the plate would 
coincide with the presence of a traveling scout in the 
bleachers. 

Perez couldn't know it at the time, but the forces 
of realpolitik were beginning to line up against him. 
By 1960 Castro was well entrenched in power and 
Washington was hatching up a little scheme called 
the Bay of Pigs operation. It would not prove to 
facilitate the flow of Cuban baseball prospects to the 
mainland, among other things. 

Tony Pacheco, a Cuban scout for the Reds, saw 
Perez play in 1960 and invited him to Havana to 
take part in an instructional league for major league 
hopefuls. Pacheco looked Perez over and decided he 
needed a little more grooming down on the factory 
circuit and indicated he might be signed in °61— 


not, as it would turn out, the most fortuitous year 
for Cuban emigration to the States. In the winter of 
1960 Perez had an especially hot hand on the win- 
ter tour, batted .370 with a lot of home runs and 
Pacheco relented, signed him, and sent him off to 
the Reds’ minor-league training camp. Perez's bonus 
was $2.50 for an exit permit and a one-way plane 
ticket from Havana to Tampa, Florida. 

Officially an amateur by Cuban standards, Perez's 
tryout with the Reds in Tampa now qualified him as 
a professional. If he didn’t make it with the Reds, his 
baseball days in Cuba were finished. 

“I get to Tampa,” Perez says, “and I was real 
scared. I knew if I don’t look good, they going to 
release me and that finishes me with baseball. I don’t 
speak any English then. Just yes or no. So they send 
me to the B-team and Johnny Vander Meer was the 
manager. He say to me, ‘you ready to play, kid?’ I 
don’t understand what he said, so I say ‘yes.’ I was 
tired from the trip, hadn’t play any baseball for a 
month. So Vander Meer say, ‘Okay, you going to 
play shortstop.’ 

“So I go back to the bench and somebody show 
me the lineup. I see my name there. Perez. ss. I say 
‘Wow, this is bad.’ They give me this big uniform, 
maybe was big enough for Ted Kluszewski, and I am 
weighing maybe 150 pounds and everyone starts to 
laugh at me and when the game starts they laugh 
even more. Two balls go through my legs and I go 
0-for-4, with three strikeouts. They going to release 
me right then. But Tony Pacheco say, “You making a 
mistake. This kid no ready to play.’ So Vander Meer 
say, ‘What he say yes for then?’ And Tony say, “Be- 
cause he no can speak English.’ ” 


That got Perez a reprieve 
long enough to tool up his hitting and finally be sent 
to the Reds’ Class D farm team in Geneva, New 
York. He played second base and hit over .300 the 
first part of the season. Then Pete Rose arrived, a 
young taan with the stamp of bonus-money approval 
on him. If Rose didn’t play the Reds were out a 
sizeable investment; if Perez didn’t play the cost of 
an exit permit and a plane ticket could be shrugged 
off handily. So Rose was installed at second base 
and Perez was put on the disabled list until the club 
could figure out what to do with him. 

Unfortunately, at about this time the Red organi- 
zation shuffled managers at Geneva and someone 
forgot to inform the new man that Perez was a 
healthy .300 hitter in temporary limbo. Perez, whose 
English was still unequal to the task of explaining 


his robust good health, continued to languish on the 
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bench. As this curious banishment wore on, some- 
body in the Geneva front office took the new mana- 
ger aside and pointed out that the local fans were 
waging a mail campaign to find out why a .300 hitter 
was idling the summer away while the team third 
baseman, what’shisname, was fighting a losing battle 
to surge over .200 at the plate. The new manager 
seemed surprised to learn that Perez was healthy, in- 
trigued to find out that he had a .300 hitter riding the 
bench. “Nobody told me to play you. They forgot to 
tell me how come you were on the disabled list,” 
he told Perez. 

Perez closed out the season on third base, a little 
miffed at the cavalier career development program 
the Redlegs had in mind for him. “That treatment 
hurt me, you know,” Perez says. “Because when they 
do that to you, you don’t care. My average started to 
go down, and I finally think I better start hitting, be- 
cause they don’t care whether I am mad. If I don’t 
hit, they release me, they don’t care. So I get hot 
again and work my average back up to .280 by the 
end of the year.” 

The next season, 1961, found Perez back with 
Geneva again, where he hit 27 home runs and led 
the league with a .348 average and 132 RBIs. Al- 
though Pete Rose had moved on to greener pastures, 
Perez remained at third base. By his own admission 
he was never a razzle-dazzle gloveman. In any case, 
his year was good enough to merit promotion to 
Class B ball, and he was assigned to report to Rocky 
Mount for the 1962 season. 


Getting out of Cuba 
proved to be something of a hassle and by the time 
Perez blew into Tampa, the Reds’ spring training 
camp had disbanded. He joined Rocky Mount six 
games into the season. 

“When I get there I say, well, it going to take me 
a week to work out and get in shape. I get there, the 
manager say, ‘Hey, you ready to play?’ I say. ‘No, 
I sore all over.’ He say, ‘Kid, I don’t have no third 
baseman. I got my catcher out there on third.’ So I 
say, ‘Okay, I'll play.’ I suit up that day without any 
training and J kill my arm throwing and since that 
time I have trouble with my arm. I can only throw 
three-quarters and that’s why I make so many errors 
throwing now. I make 21 errors so far this year and 
I think maybe 15 of them are on bad throws. 


“I am thinking ever since I hurt my arm that if 
I sign for a big bonus they are not going to make 
me play when I’m not ready and take a chance on 
hurting me. But with me if I make it up to the big 
leagues I got to do it on my own. I know that. When 
you sign for nothing, you on your own. Nobody 
worrying about you.” 

Well, there was truth in that. There were no pa- 
trons to watch over his development back in the Cin- 
cinnati front office, no investment to protect, no big 
bonus to justify by pushing its recipient up the minor 
league ladder with dispatch. Perez was merely a pros- 
pect. If he made it, fine. If not not, well, free pros- 
pects were a dime a dozen. The events of the “62 
and *63 seasons added no particular luster to his 
minor league career. No sooner did he get back in 
the groove at Rocky Mount when he broke his leg 
sliding into second-base trying to break up a double 
play. He sat out the rest of the °62 season and re- 
turned to Cuba in the fall to recuperate. 


Then he missed spring 
training and part of the ’63 season because of an 
imbroglio over a missing $200 money order meant 
to cover his travel expenses to spring training. The 
Reds claimed to have sent the money to the Havana 
Central Bank, which in turn was supposed to have 
passed it along to the bank closest to Perez’s home- 
town. 

Perez motored to the bank to the west of his home. 
No, they didn’t have a check for Tony Perez. Perez 
remonstrated with Cincinnati. Well, the Reds said, 
we sent the check. Well, Perez said, I haven't got it. 
The impasse continued for two months until some- 
one had the inspired notion to check with the Havana 
Central Bank. It turned out the bank had received 
the money two months earlier and had promptly dis- 
patched it to the second nearest bank to Perez's 
hometown. So Perez motored to the east, got his 
money, told off the local banker and in due course 
appeared in Macon, Georgia, to play in the Sally 
League. 

By this time it was late June, the Macon team was 
without a third baseman and Perez was told to pick 
up a mitt and go out there and play ball. He got off 
to a O-for-15 start, before he broke out of the slump 
with a walk. The next man up hit a long fly to right 
center and Perez took off at the sound of the bat, his 
head down, rounding the bases at a good pelting pace. 
Macon manager Dave Bristol, who was coaching at 
third base, tried to wave Perez back to first but aban- 
doned the effort as Perez came barreling around sec- 
ond, his head down, his knees pumping, his face set 


in determination. The fly ball was caught as Perez 
made the big turn at third and was lobbed back to the 
first baseman by the time Perez touched home plate 
and lifted his head to give the fans a hero’s smile. 
Bristol left him in the game, and the next time up 
Perez got a hit. He finished the season with Macon 
at .309. He and Bristol were destined to see more of 
one another over the years. 

Perez recalls, “After the season was over Bristol 
told me he was going to manage at San Diego the 
next year and he want me to come too. He say I 
don’t have no arm to play third base and he wanted 
me to get a first baseman’s mitt. Also he say he 
wanted me to gain a lot of weight, because I was too 
skinny. He called me flacco and that mean skinny 
in Spanish. I was close with Bristol and if he want 
me to play first base I didn’t care. If he want me to 
get big, okay, I get big and fat for him.” 


Perez wintered that year 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, at the apartment of 
Minnie Mendoza, a journeyman Cuban ballplayer 
in the Twins’ farm system and a short-order cook of 
some diligence. “I say to Minnie, ‘Bristol want me to 
get some weight on me.’ Minnie say, ‘Okay, Tony, 
you lie down on the sofa, take it easy, and I do some 
cooking get you good and fat!” Minnie a real good 
cook. He cooked up a lot of rice and beans, a big 
steak, some more rice and beans. I just eat all winter, 
don’t even go outside, It snow a little bit there and 
I don’t like that cold weather so I was happy to stay 
home on the sofa all day and eat. I gain 45 pounds. 
Real fat. 

“So I feel real good about that and I go to spring 
training in ’64 and Bristol look at me, his eyes get 
big and he say, ‘Oh, no.’ I say, “You don’t want me to 
gain weight?’ He say, ‘I want you to gain weight, 
but not get fat. Isn’t meaning the same thing.’ I say, 
‘Oh.’ He say, ‘Get on the scale.’ I weigh 215 pounds 
and Bristol say, ‘Tony, ’m going to run 20 pounds 
off you,’ and he did. I get down to 195 and I been 
there since then.” 

Perez accompanied Bristol to San Diego, the Reds’ 
AAA farm team, and hit .309 for the season with 
34 home runs and 107 RBIs. He had had five seasons 
in the minors, three of them years with a better than 
.300 average. The long journey from the sandlot 
behind the sugar factory to the major leagues was 
by all rights over. He had hit AAA pitching for 
power and average. A career plan had not been 
designed for him, the obstacles of minor league ad- 
vancement had not been smoothed away, but he had 
earned his shot in the big leagues. So he joined the 


Redlegs in 1965 and had two so-so seasons platoon- 
ing with Gordy Coleman at first base. Finally in late 
66 Perez seemed to be the heir apparent, the Reds’ 
future fulltime first baseman, with Coleman’s career 
coming to a close. At the tail end of the season, 
Dave Bristol, who was now managing the Reds, 
brought up another hot hitting first baseman from 
the minors, Lee May. 

Perez gives a tight frown at the memory. “Bristol 
told me, ‘Tony, I’m going to play Lee May at first 
base the rest of the year.” And he did. That was it 
for me. Lee May hit pretty good and I figure I’m 
going to be traded for sure the next year. But I go 
play winter ball in Puerto Rico that year and lead 
the league down there in everything. Sc come spring 
training Bristol tell me, “Tony, we were going to 
trade you, but you hit so good in winter ball, we 
going to let you and Lee May fight it out for the first 
base job.’ Lee May started off the spring hitting bet- 
ter than me. I was having a good spring, but Lee May 
was having a better one. Then the last two weeks of 
spring training I got hot. And Lee May slowed down. 
The last day of spring training I go 4-for-4 with a 
home run. Still, Bristol don’t say who is going to be 
his first baseman. Then opening day of the ’66 sea- 
son I see the lineup card pinned up in the dugout 
and my name is.on it. I thought, ‘Hey, I am the 
first baseman on this team.’ ” 

But it didn’t work out that way. Early in the sea- 
son the Reds’ regular third baseman, Deron John- 
son, pulled a hamstring in Atlanta and Bristol sidled 
up to Perez. 

“Tony,” he said, “will you play third base for me?” 

Perez said, “Dave, you told me one day I don’t 
have no arm for playing third base.” 

“Yeah,” Bristol said with that dexterity of wit that 
marks a true baseball manager, “only Lee May 
doesn’t play third. He plays first and you're the only 
third baseman I got.” 


Perez said, yes, okay. It 
was a habit of his. He had made something of a 
career in the Cincinnati organization of being dis- 
lodged from his position in the defensive lineup, of 
vacating a job he had won with his bat to make way 
for a prospect of lesser skills. 

So Perez moved over to third in June of ’67 and 
played his first full major-league season, hitting .290 
with 26 home runs and 102 RBIs. He made the All- 
Star team and won the game in the 15th inning with 
a solo home run. In *68 he slumped slightly to .280 
with 18 home runs and 92 RBIs. In 1969 he limped 
through the last month of the season, getting water 
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drained from his knee at the rate of 5Occs every three 
days, and still ended up hitting .294 with 37 home 
runs and 122 RBIs. 

Like Kluszewski says, “a hell of a hitter.” “A real 
quiet guy” as well, the obliging sort people take for 
granted, the kind to whom only little things happen. 

“Tony is my compadre,” Orlando Cepeda had 
said, “You know what that means. His son is my 
godchild. He is one of my five friends. You know 
the Latin American ballplayers are usually hot- 
tempered. Sometimes that is bad. When you get 
angry, you can make mistakes. Tony is even-tem- 
pered. And maybe this is why people do not no- 
tice him enough. So maybe even-tempered is bad 
sometimes, too. I have played winter ball with Tony 
and he is a major-league hitter long before he is in 
the major leagues. I used to tell the Cardinals, “Watch 
out for Perez, he is going to be a superstar.’ When 
Tony is riding the Cincinnati bench I tell Bristol and 
Howsam, “Look, you got to play this guy.” Nobody 
believes me then. Now they know. While I am in 
bed last night I was thinking Tony is still the same 
guy I always knew from way back. That is rare. 
That is good. But it takes the others a long time to 
find out what kind of guy he really is. But he has 
stayed true to his nature. That is the important thing.” 


The All-Star Game is only 
a few hours away—Perez’s fourth in four years. He 
has traveled a fair distance from the Cuban sand- 
lots to the starting lineup of the National League 
team. “I am 28 now,” he says, “and I am having my 
best season. The home run championship, the RBI 
championship—those are possible for me. The hit- 
ting I doubt. I am a .300 hitter, a .310 hitter maybe. 
It will take .340 to win the batting championship. 
Clemente is the man to beat. And Pete Rose is com- 
ing up fast. But for me hitting for power is the satis- 
faction. That is what I always think I will be, a hitter 
to drive in a lot of runs, to make contact. That is 
enough for me. I have waited a long time for my op- 
portunity. They make me change from one base to 
another one, I don’t complain. Even when they did 
not play me every day I did not say anything. But 
sometimes I feel like I should be in the major leagues 
before I was. Some guys they bring up real fast. Some 
guys they just give them the job. But not me. I play 
two years in D ball, then B, then AA, then AAA, 


then I platoon for two years in the majors. They 
never give me any job. I have to play for it. And 
sometimes I think they were slow with me. But I 
keep quiet. A long time ago I decided I want to be 
professional baseball player and my family laughed 
and say I am too skinny. But I have done it. I have 
done it by myself and that is enough for me.” 

That night at the All-Star Game out at Riverfront 
Stadium I run into Red trainer Bill Cooper, behind 
the batting cage. “Tell me, Coop, do you kid around 
with the team a lot in the training room?” I ask. 

“Oh yeah, we have a good time in there. The 
players are always ribbing me. We got a new train- 
ing room now and they’re always joking that we 
need a new trainer. They aren’t serious, of course,” 
he adds hastily. 

“Listen, was it Perez made that joke about you 
being the second best trainer in the league, first place 
being an eleven-way tie?” 

“Yeah, that was a good one, all right,” Cooper 
says, giving a hollow laugh. “Actually, I think that 
was Lee May who said that. Tony’s kind of quiet. 
You know what I mean? A hell of a nice guy.” 


Pretty good hitter, too. 
And the Big Red Machine has a passel of them, two 
of them in the starting All-Star lineup. The National 
League team is announced and the hometown crowd 
gives Perez a goodly roar when he is introduced. He 
is batting cleanup. But the bellow of enthusiasm for 
Johnny Bench is perhaps a trifle louder. 

At last the game gets underway. Morganna, an 
exotic dancer currently working out of a striptease 
dive across the Ohio River, steals over the fence be- 
hind third base. Although cynics might call it a pub- 
licity gimmick, she claims to have this fetish about 
sneaking up on superstars at the plate and giving 
them a big kiss. Poor Morganna barely has time to 
hike up her micro-mini before she is wrestled to the 
ground by a zealous stadium cop and hauled from 
the field. Later, while being booked at the nearest 
police precinct, she explains she was going to kiss 
Johnny Bench. 

No one bothers to tell her that Tony Perez can 
hit a baseball just as well. Nothing ever happens to 
the quiet guys, it seems. Perez and Bench go hitless 
in the game, striking out five times in six appear- 
ances. Maybe Bench is unnerved at being chosen for 
Morganna’s big kiss. Maybe Perez is unnerved at not 
being. Still, he’s come a fair distance from rural 
Cuba, has done what he said he would, done it on his 
own, and has few complaints. A quiet, .300 hitter 
kind of guy. 
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REAVES TO ALVAREZ: THE NO. 1 COMBINATION 


(Continued from page 47) 

of spring practice this year. The injury 
did not seem serious at the time, but 
by July the knee was still swollen and 
had not improved. Alvarez and Reaves 
were rooming together in summer 
school so they could refine their game, 
and their plans were ruined. Then 
Alvarez began to wonder if his football 
career Was ruined. He went to a doctor 
and tests showed he had an excessive 
amount of uric acid in his blood, 
enough to cause a touch of gout which 
would make the knee swell. The physi- 
cian prescribed medication, and he be- 
gan to respond to the treatment. 

Licinio Alvarez, Carlos’ father, grew 
up on a farm determined to better him- 
self. He worked his way through col- 
lege, became a lawyer and began to 
raise a family. By the time Fidel Castro 
came out of the hills, Licinio had estab- 
lished himself as a member of the 
upper-middle class, as a good father to 
his four children and as a devoted 
husband to his wife Anna. 

“All I remember of our life in Cuba 
are pretty happy times,” Carlos says. 
“But my father knew something. He 
knew Castro was a Communist from 
the beginning, and he knew we would 
have to leave.” 

Licinio Alvarez is an extraordinary 
man, but he is fairly typical of the 
Cuban who settled and continues to 
settle in Miami accepting relief only 
briefly and finding employment or 
opening a business as soon as he can. 
Alvarez was in his late 30s when he 
came to Florida, He knew his days as a 
lawyer were ended because he could 
never learn the English language quick- 
ly or well enough to fully comprehend 
the law, so he opened a dress business. 

Carlos fit in well in his new home. 
“My father always led us to sports. I 
played baseball and basketball in Cuba. 
When we came to Miami, I joined a 
boys club and I continued to play those 
sports. But when football season began, 
I was lost. | didn’t know anything about 
football. But I decided to learn.” 

Meanwhile, approximately 300 
miles to the north, little John Reaves 
was playing center for the eighth grade 
team at Madison Junior High School in 
Tampa. Then one day his coach, Frank 
Menendez, noticed how quickly and ac- 
curately the snaps came back, and he 
switched Reaves to quarterback. 

At Tampa Robinson High School, 
Reaves led his team to the semifinals of 
the state AA playoffs in 1967 before 
being beaten by Coral Gables, the 


eventual champion. Robinson’s $start- 
ing quarterback from the fourth game 
of his sophomore year, Reaves went on 
to be named Florida's high school 
Player of the Year as a senior in ’67 
and was wooed by dozens of colleges. 
He chose Florida because Steve Spur- 
rier, his hero, went there. 

Back in Miami, little Carlito Alvarez 
was learning both football and English 
with surprising speed. He picked up the 
Janguage quickly because his father in- 
sisted his famliy live in a non-Cuban 
neighborhood. “Many of the Cubans 
who came here thought they would re- 
turn one day.” Carlos said. “My father 
knew better. He thought, ‘Why live in 
Little Havana when you can live in the 
United States?” 

The Americanization of Carlos 
Alverez shows in his dress, his hair, his 
speech. He is a bright, witty young 
man. There is a bit of the prankster in 
him. The team plane was on its way to 
Jackson, Mississippi, last September 
when a heavily accented voice came 
over the intercom: “Dees plane ees 
headed south. From now on you play 
for the University of Habana.” The 
next day Alvarez caught 12 passes and 
the University of Habana defeated 
Meesseesseeppi State, 47-35. 


I' was fun and games and life was 
beautiful. They came back from the 
loss to Auburn with high spirits and 
they came back from the disappoint- 
ment of the tie with Georgia, though 
that was a little harder. Alvarez hid in 
the shower after that game, saying 
later, “Ll heard about Mickey Mantle 
doing it. 1 wanted to try it.” 

But he loved competition too much 
to stay away. On one play in the 
Georgia game he dove so hard for a 
pass he came back to the bench with 
chalk and dust in his mouth, He lost a 
tooth and had two others jarred loose 
in the North Carolina game. Florida 
had a huge lead that day, but Alvarez 
went back in as soon as he washed the 
blood out of his mouth. 

Florida’s victories in its last two 
games resulted in the Gator Bowl bid. 
As the Gators and Tennessee began 
practicing for their post-season war, 
the fun suddenly went out of it for 
both, destroyed by a series of rumors 
and counter-rumors that shattered the 
morale of both teams, pushed the game 
into the backround and made an out- 
spoken man of young Alvarez. It also 
showed a deep difference in personali- 
ties between Reaves, who chose not to 


rock the boat, and Alvarez, whose 
proud Latin nature would not allow 
him to keep still in the face of what he 
considered an injustice. “We are differ- 
ent people, John and me,” Alvarez 
says, “though we are on the same 
wavelength when we put on a uniform.” 

The incident that caused Alvarez to 
speak out began with a rumor that 
Tennessee coach Doug Dickey had 
been chosen by Florida coach Ray 
Graves as his successor. Graves, a 
coach for 26 years, was known to be 
contemplating retirement. Rumor fur- 
ther indicated Dickey to be receptive. 
But Florida president Stephen C. O. 
Connell denied it, and so did Graves 
and Dickey. 

The day before the Gator Bowl 
game, O’Connell told the team Graves 
had not decided to retire and that if he 
did retire, the school had not yet ap- 
proached anyone about succeeding him. 
Several days later Graves announced 
his retirement and Dickey was named 
to succeed him. Alvarez could not hide 
his disappointment. “I feel like I was 
betrayed,” he said. “People I had placed 
a lot of confidence in did not level with 
us—some even went out of their way 
to mislead us.” 

Alvarez was convinced Florida had 
approached Dickey prior to the 1969 


season and that he accepted the job 
sometime before the Gator Bowl game. 
“We were led to believe right up to the 
last minute that Coach Graves would 
not retire. They treated us like little 
kids. ‘They'll forget it before spring 
practice,’ they seemed to be saying. Ill 
never forget it. I’ve learned something 
about the ugly aspects of college foot- 
ball and it'll never be the same.” 

Alvarez found out about the coach- 
ing change watching television. Reaves 
read it in a newspaper. “They lied,” 
Reaves says. “We expected them to tell 
us the truth, to treat us as adults, and 
they lied.” 

Oddly enough, the whole distasteful 
affair had a beneficial effect on Alvarez, 
serving to broaden his view of life. Not 
that he was so wrapped up in football 
that he lost sight of the world. “My 
father is too much of a man to allow 
me to fall into that,” he says. But the 
deceit practiced by men he trusted gave 
him an even greater desire to involve 
himself in things other than football. 

“There are things in life more im- 
portant than football and I plan my 
life accordingly,” he says. “There have 
been people at the school, a few people, 
who have told me football is irrelevant 
to the times. I think they are wrong 
and I tell them so. Football is a form of 


If you use a 
dandruff shampoo on ‘Tuesday, 


entertainment. It should not be over- 
emphasized, but it has its place. 

“If I can help a man forget his prob- 
lems, then I’m doing something worth- 
while. But football will never be my 
entire life. 1 am going to plan a life 
outside of football. If 1am good enough 
in two years to have a professional 
career I will have to consider it. If it 
comes along I don’t think I would pass 
it up. But I can’t lose sight of the fact 
it could be gone in a day. I’m going to 
plan my life for the law. And if profes- 
sional football comes along I will ac- 
cept it for what it is: fun.” 

But Alvarez’ perspective will never 
kill his competitive fire. He says he 
would die for Reaves, meaning he 
would not hesitate to throw his 175- 
pound body in front of a 260-pound 
lineman to defend his quarterback. 

“I have complete confidence in 
Carlos,” Reaves said. “We have a goal, 
to win the Southeast Conference cham- 
pionship and to win the national cham- 
pionship. I have great confidence in 
him and I know he has faith in me. He’s 
a fantastic receiver, a yery unusual 
man.” 

And Reaves is a superb quarter- 
back. Together they have extraordi- 
nary abilities, and the football excite- 
ment at Florida has just begun. a 
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MANNING, PLUNKETT, KERN & THEISMANN SOUND OFF 


(Continued from page 45) 

larger ones, because we've had hardly 
any trouble. Maybe just a protest or 
two, with a very minority group. But 
this is something our coaches are con- 
cerned with, especially regarding ath- 
letes, because we have a small enroll- 
ment and the football players kind of 
run the campus. Not really run it, but 
they’re held in real high respect. So 
far football players hayen’t really en- 
tered into this kind of thing, and I don't 
think it’s our place to. 

Katz: But what would happen if you 
did? Do you think the coaches would 
demand that you not get involved? 
Manning: Pretty much so. | think if we 
did get involved trouble could really 
start there. 

Plunkett: The status of the football 
player at Stanford is quite different 
than at Ole Miss and other places, and 
is not regarded as highly. Personally, 
I feel the individual can do what he 
chooses, but once he’s on the football 
field, if he wants to win and con- 
centrate enough to do that, he’s just 
going to have to forget some of the 
other things he might want to do. 
Katz: Do you have any players on your 
team who are involved politically? 
Plunkett: A few. They sit-in, sign peti- 
tions. But even with them, they've 
come to the coaches and told them how 
they feel, and the coaches feel that 
right now it’s football time. And if they 
want to play, they're going to have to 
be on the field like everyone else. But 
all who have been active have been 
able to do both. 

Theismann: Notre Dame kind of falls 
in the middle between Stanford and 
Ole Miss. We've had our thrilling mo- 
ments up there, but we’ve managed to 
keep everything intact. Of course 
Father Hesburgh played a big part with 
his opposition to President Nixon’s 
Cambodian policy. This was a big kick 
for the kids and that's why we’ve had 
very little trouble. As far as the athletes 
go, the coach sat down with us during 
a whole spring practice session and we 
expressed our views and he expressed 
his. We had about 12 fellows who par- 
ticipated in a march and they weren't 
penalized at all by the coaching staff. 
Manning: Just a small comment—our 
coaches don’t worry much about our 
players protesting. They worry about 
the players protesting against the pro- 
testers, getting in there and mixing it 
up with them—that’s the concern. 
Katz: Rex, there’s been a lot of political 
activity on your campus, 


Kern: I feel they're saying one thing 
and doing another. The campus 
rioters are saying they want peace and 
to revitalize the system, but, holy cow, 
they come out and they have violence, 
killings, burning buildings. Of course 
our administration isn’t being run as 
properly as it should be, but this all 
takes time. 

Katz: Granted that the status of the 
football player differs from campus to 
campus, how do you feel about the adu- 
lation you do get? 

Plunkett: All in all, I guess I'm flattered 
by it. 

Theismann: It’s enjoyable most of the 
times, though you do look for peace 
and quiet. But it’s a situation you chose 
to take. 

Kern: You have no private life at all, 
no free time, and it could develop to 
a point where you don’t really live your 
life the way you want to. Even at a 
place like MacDonald’s Hamburgers, 
I was there by myself the other night 
in Columbus and everyone came up 
and started talking about the football 
season and it was the furthest thing 
from my mind. They just won't let you 
go. Of course, they won't let that Mich- 
igan game bypass either. (laughter) 
“Why did you guys blow that one?” 
Katz: Well, why did you? (laughter) 
Manning: A lot of people think you 
really enjoy it. Like I'll come home a 
Jot, and naturally I call collect. (laugh- 
ter) And when you call collect you've 
got to tell who's calling, so once I said, 
“This is Archie Manning,” and the 
operator said, “I'll bet you really feel 
big saying that.” (laughter) And I’m 
thinking, “Aw, cut it, baby.” 

Katz: What were your recruiting ex- 
periences like? I'm sure they differed 
among the four of you. 

Manning: I was the least recruited. I 
had three scholarship offers—Ole Miss, 
Mississippi State and Tulane. I think 
State and Tulane made me offers after 
they found out Ole Miss had offered 
me one. I didn’t seem to be much of a 
product because of my past history. 
Katz: Jim, which high school did you 
go to? 

Plunkett: James Lick High School in 
San Jose. Being Catholic, I thought a 
little about Notre Dame, and about its 
quarterback tradition, but then I nar- 
rowed things down to Northern Cali- 
fornia and finally chose Stanford be- 
cause of its high academic standing and 
the chance to play in the same league 
as people like Terry Baker and Gary 
Beban. 


Theismann: I had a fair share of offers. 
I was kind of like Archie, though; I 
wasn't the biggest kid around. I’ve put 
on an inch and 20 pounds in the last 
three years. I weighed 149 when I 
graduated from high school. Not too 
many people would even use me for a 
tackling dummy. I went to South River 
High School in New Jersey. It was a 
small school, but I was fortunate to 
play with a fine group of athletes and to 
be coached by Ronald Wojiciki, who 
played with Roman Gabriel at North 
Carolina State. I was originally going 
there, too—had committed myself 
there. But then I made a second trip 
to Notre Dame and fell in love with the 
place. I never gave North Carolina 
State a second thought after that. And 
then I found out later I would be com- 
peting against mine other quarterbacks. 
I didn’t know what I was getting my- 
self into. They wanted me, but not very 
bad. They couldn’t get the quarterbacks 
they really wanted, I understand, so 
they kind of took me as a filler. But 
I wound up out there and I thank the 
Lord every day for it. 

Kern: I had a few offers too. 

Katz: You say “a few.” How many? 
Kern: About 125. (laughter) 
Manning: I don’t even know that many 
schools. 

Kern: I was in the same boat as Joe and 
Archie, I was about 170 pounds and I 
didn’t think I could ever play big-time 
football, Originally I wanted to play 
football and basketball. I narrowed it 
down to Ohio, Miami of Ohio, Indiana, 
Notre Dame and Ohio State. None of 
the other schools seemed to indicate 
that I could play both sports and get 
a fine education, except Ohio State. So 
I went there on a combined scholar- 
ship, played basketball as a freshman, 
but couldn’t play the past two seasons 
because of the operations. 

Katz: Bill Bradley, the basketball play- 
er, has said about recruiting that “it is 
organized by adult men to manipulate 
18-year-olds and get them to provide 
a university with money and fame.” 
You've all gone through this system 
and you all seem to be very happy about 
the school you've chosen. So do you 
disagree with Bradley, or do you feel 
he may be right in some cases? 
Manning: I recruited Ole Miss more 
than it recruited me, and I've always 
felt a loyalty to my state school. But 
when they bring prospects around to 
talk to me, I never tell them that they 
should go to Ole Miss and I never will. 
Ole Miss is not the best place for every 


prospect. If I became a coach Id try 
harder to convince someone, because 
that’s the coach’s job, but T just don’t 
like to see a home state put so much 
pressure on someone when he might 
want to go out of state. I've heard of 
guys being told, “Your father’s going 
to be without a job,” if they didn’t go 
to the state school. I haven’t heard of 
that in Mississippi, but other places. 
Plunkett: I know when I was being 
recruited I'd go to bed at nine or ten 
o'clock and they'd call after I was in 
bed and bug the heck out of me at 
times. And regional and alumni pres- 
sures are sometimes just too much for 
a kid to handle. I just hope these pres- 
sures by a university will be lessened 
and maybe completely done away with. 
Katz: Do you think that's possible? 
Plunkett: It does look unlikely; in fact, 
it looks like pressures will be greater 
on recruits. Football is in the process 
of moving up in fan interest and there’s 
going to be more of a demand for win- 
ning teams for all schools. 

Theismann: It’s just a shame to me that 
coaches can get so wrapped up in sell- 
ing their school that they’ll throw away 
all values that American society is try- 
ing to teach. One coach came up to me 
after I'd just come out of a meeting 
with another coach and said, “Are you 
going to such-and-such a school?” I 
said, “Yes sir, I’m going to North Caro- 
lina State.” And the coach said, “Well, 
I'll tell you a little story. You'll never 
play football down there. You're not 
big enough, you’re not good enough, 
you should go to our school because 
this is where your opportunity will be. 
Down there, you'll be nothing.” After 
that I decided to look at the character 
of the person talking to me before I 
listened to what he had to tell me about 
his school. 

Kern: What I was looking for was the 
educational aspect, and Woody's whole 
sales pitch was exactly that, and it still 
is to all of us who are in school now. 
He tells us that if we don’t get a college 
education he ought to kick us in the 
hind end. He’s a very sincere coach, 
and this is the biggest thing that at- 
tracted me. I ran into the same kind of 
phonies Joe did, and I’m glad it’s all 
over. 

Katz; Do you hope to be a college 
coach someday, Rex? 

Kern: Either a college coach or a phys 
ed teacher, 

Katz: Let's say you become a coach at 
a major college and now you're on the 
other side of the fence. What will yeu 
do then? 


Kern: | will have an entirely different 
philosophy. I’m going to tell them flat 
out what I expect. I’m not going to pull 
any strings to get them, or wine them 
and dine them. I’m just going to tell 
them what the opportunity is for them. 
Maybe I'll also get a doctor’s degree in 
psychology to cope with all the critics, 
because if I don’t have a winning ball- 
club because of my recruiting then I’m 
going to catch all kinds of static. 
(laughter) 

Katz: What's the one game each of you 
is most looking forward to this year? 
Rex, I guess you really don’t have to 
answer that one. 

Kern: Yeah, that Michigan game com- 
ing up is kind of hard to forget about. 
Theismann: I’m looking forward to the 
whole season, but we wrap up with 
Southern California and the last two 
years we've played to ties. This year 
I'd like something other than a tie— 
preferably a victory. 

Plunkett: SC is the one for us, too. 
We've got to beat them—and we will. 
Manning: Our conference games with 
LSU and Alabama are big, but Hous- 
ton is the only team that’s beaten us 
both years, and we play them at home 
this year and I'd really like to get that 
bunch. Last year they beat us 25-11, 
and it was a lot worse than that, really. 
Katz: How do you fellows feel about 
howl games? 

Theismann: | like ‘em. (laughter) 
Plunkett: It’s what you shoot for in our 
conference. 

Manning: It’s gotten to be a real tradi- 
tion at our school. I think it’s been 14 
years since a senior at Ole Miss didn’t 
go to a bowl. So it’s something we just 
about gotta do. 

Katz: And of course you've got the 
Rose Bowl to shoot for this year, Rex, 
where you didn't last year because of 
the Big Ten’s rule against going two 
years in a row. Do you feel this rule 
handicaps a defending champion, tak- 
ing away a big incentive? 

Kern: This was the first question we got 
when we got beat by Michigan. But we 
still had individual incentive to keep a 
winning streak, and consecutive na- 
tional championships. 

Katz: Let's see, Stanford hasi't been 
in a Bowl for quite a while, Jim. 
Plunkett: Since ‘51. I’d like to make it 
and see Rex there. 

Katz: That's a good match. And how 
about Notre Dame vs. Mississippi in 
the Orange Bowl? 

Theismann: That would be nice. 

Katz: Great. We'll be looking forw ae 
to New Year's Day. 
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THE LONELY WAR OF ALEX JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 40) 

Johnson was wearing a beat-up pair 
of spikes. One toe was ripped open, 
white cotton fluffing through. Both 
shoes were worn at the heel. 

“How come you've got the oldest 
spikes in baseball?” I asked. 

“How do you know they’re old?” he 
shot back. 

“They look old,” I said. 

“Well, you’re wrong.” 

“All right,” I said. “How come you 
wear such a worn pair of spikes?” 

“You're wrong about their being old. 
That's the first thing.” 

“T give up,” I said. “You win. I made 
a mistake.” 

“Yes,” he said. “You did.” Mollified, 
he said, “I tore them the first day of 
spring training. They were one size too 
small and I put them on the stretcher. 
They tore. I wear them only during 
batting practice.” 

Defensive. Edgy. But he was right. 
I had assumed something about Alex 
Johnson that was not factually correct. 
This has been the story of Alex John- 
son, and his relations with the press, 


¢ does not try to ingratiate himself. 
He says what he thinks, what he 
feels. You ask Johnson what he thinks 
is the difference between the two 
leagues, and he says: “The worst differ- 
ence is the umpires. I can’t believe the 
umpires. 

“Are they bad or are they incon- 
sistent?” 

“They're bad and inconsistent. They 
hold a grudge. Every night there are 
bad calls, Over the years I’ve become 
a hitter who tries to swing at more 
strikes, let the balls go by. In this 
league, I can’t. The umpires are so 
bad,” 

On June 19, in a game against Mil- 
waukee, Johnson came up with two on 
and one out. He took a pitch that um- 
pire Bill Kunkel called a strike, and 
Johnson argued. Then he got back in 
and slashed a single, knocking in a 
run. From first base, he continued to 
berate umpire Kunkel. Whatever he 
said—he says he did not curse—got 
him thrown out of the game. Ejected, 
he charged over to first base umpire 
Bill Haller, then had words with um- 
pire Ed Runge; then he threw his 
helmet down (hitting Lefty Phillips on 
the ankle); and when he got to the dug- 
out, he hurled a leaded bat onto the 
field, narrowly missing the batboy. He 
was fined $100. It was the second run- 
in he’d had with the same crew of um- 


pires, the second time he’d been 
ejected. 

All right. A lot of noise. What does 
it mean? The man is red-necked. He 
says so. Nobody gets hurt. He did not 
punch anybody. He blew up, but others 
have blown far worse this season. 

But what is astonishing is Johnson’s 
candor. He doesn’t say, “It was one of 
those things; let’s forget it.” He says 
the umpiring, flat out, is lousy. 

You ask him what he thinks of the 
Angels, engaged at the moment in a 
fight with the Twins for the division 
championship. How does he like play- 
ing for the Angels? 

“We have the best-balanced club. 
But it doesn’t have real major-league 
knowledge. Sometimes it doesn’t play 
real good basic baseball. Minnesota, it 
thinks more major-league baseball. It 
runs and throws more major-league 
style. Experience counts. This is the 
Angels’ one negative—experience. If 
we utilized knowledge, we'd be in first 
place now.” 

Nobody says these things. Except 
Alex Johnson. Still, the candor is often 
defensive, a rude edge thrust at the 
world to keep it distant. This interview 
took place on the Tuesday before the 
All-Star game. The ballots had been 
counted; Alex Johnson’s name hadn’t 
been on the official ballot, and yet at 
that moment he was leading the league 
in hitting. It led Jim Fregosi to say, 
“Leaving Johnson off is like Richard 
Burton not being nominated for an 
Academy Award.” 

So I asked, “Do you expect to be 
picked for the All-Star squad?” 

“Nope.” 

“L think you will,” I said. 

“It’s too late,” he said. “Anyway I 
don't want to go.” 

Then he was selected, and off he 
went to Cincinnati, though he had a 
legitimate excuse, a sore heavily ban- 
daged middle finger on his left hand, 
which impeded his swing. 

What does it mean? Only a guess— 
but try this. He was offended, like Fre- 
gosi, that he’d not been on the ballot. 
It’s too late. You didn’t love me when 
you should have loved me. But when 
they insisted they did too love him, 
he relented. He went. The big A—the 
big All-Star. 

Wherever he’s played, with the one 
exception of his years in St. Louis, Alex 
Johnson has been All-Star material. It 
runs in the family; younger brother 
Ron Johnson captained the University 
of Michigan football team, and now 


is with the New York Giants. 

Johnson comes from a family of five 
kids; he was born Decemiber 7, 1942, 
back in Helena, Arkansas. Like other 
black families who lived in the rural 
South, the Johnsons moved up to the 
urban North. First stop, Indianapolis; 
then Detroit, where Alex Johnson grew 
up, his father working in an auto plant. 
He played Little League and high- 
school ball and won a football scholar- 
ship to Michigan State, as a guard. But 
he missed the beginning of the semester 
and was told he’d have to wait for the 
next semester. Instead he signed a base- 
ball contract with Philadelphia. 


ohnson had confidence. He'd played 
J in the Detroit sandlot leagues, along- 
side such as Bill Freehan, Dennis 
Ribant and Willie Horton. “I didn’t 
want to go to the Phils’ farm team in 
Miami—Class D. I knew I was capable 
of high-calibre ball. I wanted C ball, 
Twin Falls or Bakersfield. At the 
minor-league camp in Leesburg, Flor- 
ida, I hit real good. I got sent to Miami 
—D ball. Well, I thought, these people 
are gonna send you anywhere they 
want. | decided in the future I would 
work for myself, and not to impress 
other people.” He collects these small 
cruelties, and he remembers them. 

It wasn’t too bad at Miami. “IT did 
meet one of the best managers I ever 
played for. Andy Seminick, A real good 
guy. Class D players never have enough 
money. It isn’t the job of the manager 
to give them money, out of his pocket. 
I've seen Seminick in the middle of 
nowhere when we'd stop for a meal, 
and he’d have no idea people did not 
have money. But if it turned out they 
didn’t, he gave his last money so guys 
could eat a meal. Then he wouldn't eat 
a meal himself.” 

He made remarkable progress. He 
led the Florida State League in batting 
with a .313 average. The next year he 
was at Magic Valley, in Idaho, of the 
C Pioneer League, where his 35 homers 
and 128 RBIs led the league. The next 
spring, 1964, he reported to the 
Phillies’ major-league camp at Clear- 
water. “What really helps a player is 
to go to a major-league camp. There 
you learn face to face the true charac- 
teristics of big-league ball.” 

How did he do, in this first confron- 
tation? 

“I just hit and hit.” Though he had 
steeled himself to impress himself, not 
others, “in my subconscious, maybe I 
was thinking—what kind of impression 


am I making? When they sent me out. 
I must not have left the right impres- 
sion. I said to a buddy of mine, ‘Next 
time I'll let °em know exactly what I 
can do,’” 

That 1964 season he batted .316 with 
Arkansas of the Pacific Coast League 
and—not yet 22 years old—was 
brought up to the Phils, where in 43 
games he hit .303, platooning with Wes 
Covington. He stayed with Philadel- 
phia that year—the year the Phils 
nearly won the pennant—and the next. 

A reputation developed. He wasn’t 
the easiest man to get along with. Well, 
he isn’t. He’s quiet, minds his own busi- 
ness, doesn’t engage in buddy-buddy 
stuff. Today, with the Angels, his 
locker at Anaheim Stadium is closest 
to the exit door. He undresses quickly, 
showers, dresses and is gone. 

When the ’65 season ended, John 
Quinn called one day and said, “The 
press is going to announce your trade, 
You're going to St. Louis.” The trade 
sent Dick Groat and Bill White to 
Philadelphia, in a six-man swap. “They 
gave up a whole lot of merchandise,” 
Johnson says softly, and laughs. “I felt 
my value had been recognized.” 

But at St. Louis, they tried to teach 
Alex Johnson how to hit. On five clubs 
his lowest average had been .294. 
Never mind. Papa knows best. So he 
sagged to .186, and got sent to Tulsa 
(where he hit .355), came up again 
in 1967 and hit a feeble .223. The 
Cards unloaded him, to Cincinnati. 

In two seasons with the Reds, John- 
son batted .312 and .315, fourth best 
in the league one year, sixth best the 
next. 

He became expendable. He knew it. 
“They had Bernie Carbo coming up, 
a lefthanded hitter,” he says. “They 
needed lefthanded hitters. They had 
other righthanded guys they couldn't 
give up. Tony Perez. Lee May. You 
don’t give up infielders who can hit. 
So I was certain I’d be traded.” 

And that takes him to Anaheim Sta- 
dium. At the edge of the batting cage, 
watching batting practice, Johnson fol- 
lows the flow of the ball from the hand 
of Rocky Bridges to the swishing bat 
of Jose Azcue. After a few swings, 
Azcue asks, “How many left?” Jim 
Spencer, behind the cage, in the time- 
honored tradition, shortchanges Azcue. 
“Three,” he says. 

But Johnson has been counting, too, 
and he says softly to the Cuban-born 
Azcue, “Cinco mas.” Five more. 

Later that night, during the game, 
Johnson will one-hand a fly ball. A 


man in the press box will say loudly, 
“He gives me heart failure every time 
he goes for a ball.” Another man says, 
“He’s not doing badly, is he?” The first 
reporter says, “Not badly? He’s miles 
ahead of every outfielder in errors. 
Miles ahead,” At the time, he was tied 
with two other outfielders in most er- 
rors—six—a couple of guys named 
Tony Oliva and Carl Yastrzemski. 
“No,” he said. “I don’t have many 
friends out here. I don’t worry about 
having friends. I have so much to do, 
playing ball, when I’m off, I like to take 


it easy. I don’t want to see anybody.” 

He is close only to his family, 
His wife, Julia, is model-slim and 
twice as pretty. Their infant daughter. 
Jennifer, adopted early in 1970, is a 
pink-ribboned charmer. During much 
of the two hours of interview, Johnson 
bounced Jennifer on his knee. The 
press might like to know that when 
he laughs fully he has a dented curve 
in his cheek suspiciously like a dimple. 

But the public image is different. To 
the public, fed by the fans, Alex John- 
son is the big A. The big Anger. & 
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STEVE DUNNING, READY OR NOT 


(Continued from page 60) 

was a fine semi-pro first baseman and 
his mother was a National High School 
Baton Twirling Champion from Elis, 
Kansas. 

“J didn’t pitch in high school,” says 
Steve, “because our coach wouldn’t let 
the pitchers play any other position 
when not on the mound. And since I 
wasn’t that crazy about pitching I 
played shortstop for four years. In the 
summer, with Babe Ruth and PONY 
League teams, I pitched, but I never 
had any kind of success that indicated 
I was a major-league prospect.” 

Dunning received an academic schol- 
arship to Stanford in 1967 and main- 
tained a B-average as an economics 
major. He batted .305 on the freshman 
team and was their leading pitcher with 
an 8-2 record. 

“My favorite position was still short- 

stop, though,” he says, “but I could 
see I didn’t have the glove or bat to 
make a career out of it, so when I be- 
came a sophomore on the varsity I 
switched to the mound permanently. 
It wasn’t a romantic decision, really, 
or one dictated by destiny. It was just 
very pragmatic.” 
- Steve was 4-4 as a sophomore, and 
in the summer when he was rated the 
llth best pitcher on a Fairbanks, 
Alaska, semi-pro team, he began to 
wonder if he had made the right de- 
cision. Then his Fairbanks team traded 
him to Anchorage where he became 
their No. 1 pitcher and got plenty of 
work against some of the top college 
players in the country. And that fall 
he was 7-0 in the Peninsula League, a 
semi-pro college league in northern 
California. 

For the first time it occurred to him 
that he might be drafted by a big 
league club, But he still had no idea 
that he could be a No. 1 pick—not 
until midway through his junior year 
this past spring when he struck out 19 
batters in a 2-1 loss to the Air Force 
Academy. 

“All of a sudden I had a much bet- 
ter fastball,” he says. “I had been 
throwing very stiff-armed before. But 
with looser motion I began to strike 
out two batters an inning instead of 
one.” 

Also during the spring he struck out 
32 batters in two games against top- 
ranked USC, and 19 against San Jose 
State. He finished with a 13-2 record, 
144 strikeouts in 108 innings and was 
drafted No. 1 by the Cleveland Indians 
in the free agent draft in June. Only 


one other player was drafted ahead of 
him. 


oO’ Saturday morning, June 13, it was 

announced that Steve Dunning, 21, 
would make his first major league start 
the next day against the Milwaukee 
Brewers. Sunday would also be Bat 
Day for the last place Indians, and be- 
fore the game a three-piece jazz band 
would entertain the fans. Throughout 
the week Cleveland officials had hinted 
that Dunning might start soon, but 
manager Alvin Dark kept denying it. 
Dark told the press he wanted to see 
more of Dunning before deciding 
whether or not he was ready. 

On Saturday afternoon in the Wig- 
wam Room of Municipal Stadium, 
members of the press and Cleveland 
officials discussed tomorrow’s game 
over lunch. Most of their time was 
spent in swapping estimates as to the 
number of fans who would attend the 
game. 

“With the kid pitching, and Bat Day 
to boot,” said one official, “we should 
draw about 30,000.” That figure was 
almost three times what the Indians 
had been averaging. 

“The kid alone should bring in 10,- 
000,” said another, and everyone 
around the table agreed. 

Down on the field prior to Satur- 
day’s game, Dunning was being inter- 
viewed over WJW-TV by Harry Jones. 
Afterward, Bob Feller appeared from 
out of the Cleveland dugout. He was 
dressed in his old No. 19 Cleveland 
uniform, which had been retired. While 
Feller and Dunning posed for photo- 
graphs, the smiling Feller kept up a 
steady stream of conversation with 
Dunning, who nodded his head silently. 

When Feller left, the writers asked 
Dunning what Feller had said to him. 

“He was explaining a new device he 
was promoting for mounting auto- 
graphed baseballs,” said Dunning, 
showing an autographed baseball coy- 
ered by clear plastic and mounted on 
a gold and black plastic base. “He 
said they were terrific for preserving 
autographs.” 

“Did he give you any advice for to- 
morrow’s game?” asked one writer. 

“No,” said Dunning. “He just talked 
about his product and then gave me 
this souvenir.” He held up the mounted 
ball with the signatures of past Hall 
of Famers that had been printed on it 
by a machine. 

After the game Dunning was inter- 
viewed by three local writers before he 


finally slipped away to an early dinner 
at Pat Joyce’s Restaurant in downtown 
Cleveland. 


“Tt’s occurred to me that the Indians 
are using me to draw people into the 
ballpark,” Dunning said, sipping a 
Seven-and-Seven. “Everyone knows the 
club is losing money badly. But I’m 
not sure if that’s the only reason I'm 
pitching. Alvin Dark said he would 
never use me if he didn't think I was 
ready, and I believe him,” 

It had also occurred to him, Steve 
said, that quite possibly Dark had had 
no say in whether or not he was pitch- 
ing tomorrow. But it did not seem to 
bother him. As a matter of fact, Steve 
Dunning seemed to be the only person 
connected with the Cleveland Indians 
who had no anxieties about his career. 

“T'm looking forward to pitching to- 
morrow,” he said, “because I enjoy new 
challenges. But I’m certainly not look- 
ing beyond that game to, say, a career 
of 20 years. I never thought of myself 
as doing anything lasting in life and | 
don’t see why I should now. I try to 
take each day as it comes, period.” He 
paused for a minute, then added, “Look 
at Herb Score! He was already a 20- 
game winner at my age, and suddenly 
his career was over like that. Yet, he 
still seems to be a tremendous guy, and 
it’s obvious his talent was for some- 
thing greater than baseball. That's what 
I’m looking for.” 

As Steve left the restaurant, a grey- 
haired woman behind the cash register 
wished him luck tomorrow, and he 
smiled at her. 

“You know, this attention is all 
pretty much of a surprise to me,” he 
said, as he walked towards his room at 
the Carter Hotel. “I’m certainly no dif- 
ferent now than I was a few weeks ago 
when I was making $2.50 an hour as 
a Stanford groundskeeper. And I’ve 
seen pitchers I thought were better than 


” 


me. 


I’ took Steve Dunning 15 minutes to 
walk from the Municipal Stadium 
parking lot to his locker on Sunday 
morning. He had to stop every few feet 
to sign autographs and pose for pic- 
tures. When he walked into the locker 
room Dean Chance called out to Paul 
Hand, “See, I told you he’d show up. 
Where’s my ten dollars?” Everyone, in- 

cluding Steve, laughed. 
After he dressed Steve read the many 
Western Union telegrams sent to him 
(Continued on page 90) 
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(Continued from page 86) 

while the rest of his teammates kidded 
him about his assignment. “How does 
it feel to be one of the Christians to- 
day?” someone called out. Someone 
else had stenciled dollar signs on either 
side of the name card over his locker. 

When Dunning stepped onto the field 
for batting practice, a photographer be- 
gan posing him for a picture. When 
Sam McDowell saw this, he yelled at 
the photographer, “Leave the kid alone. 
You know better than that on the day 
of a game. It’s bad luck.” The photog- 
rapher snapped his picture quickly and 
ran off, while McDowell shook his head 
and muttered angrily. 

After he took his swings Dunning 
ran off into the outfield to shag flies 
with the other pitchers. When Hoot 
Evers, a Cleveland coach, saw him, he 
yelled out, “And why don’t you do 
some running while you're at it?” Some 
of the players on the bench shook their 
heads and laughed at the new rookie’s 
apparent greenness. Finally, one of 
them ran out and told Steve that pitch- 
ers don’t shag on the day they’re sup- 
posed to pitch. 


I" the locker room Steve said, “I knew 
players didn’t ordinarily do that, 
but 1 was a little tense and I felt it 
would relax me. When [’m tense my 
fastball isn’t as sharp as it could be. 
But, of course, that isn’t the profes- 
sional thing to do, so I came back. I 
guess the players expect you to act a 
certain way on days you pitch. You're 
supposed to be a little mean and not 
talk to writers or photographers. Yes- 
terday when Paul Hand was pitching 
I asked him a question in between in- 
nings and he wouldn't answer me. To- 
day he apologized and said he never 
talks to anyone when he’s pitching. | 
guess if that’s what it takes for stardom 
up here, I'll never be a star. I like to 
talk to everybody.” 

When Steve Dunning warmed up 
down the leftfield line there were about 
25,000 fans in the park, most of them 
waving their newly acquired bats. The 
Jazz Band, older men in red and white 
striped jackets and straw boaters, sere- 
naded Steve as he threw. When he fin- 
ished, the entire leftfield bleacher let 
out a great cheer. Steve looked around, 
confused, as if not quite sure just what 
he had done to warrant it. 

Steve went to 3-and-2 on his first 
batter, Tommy Harper, before striking 
him out with a fastball. He was not 
especially fast this day, although he 
managed to pitch five professional in- 


nings of baseball. He walked two, 
fanned three, and gave up two runs on 
a walk and Harper’s home run in the 
third inning. When Dark lifted him for 
a pinch-hitter in the bottom of the fifth 
Steve said he was glad it was over. His 
reliever, Bob Miller, pitched four 
scoreless innings fo preserve Steve 
Dunning’s first major-league victory, 
9-2, Two days later Miller would be 
traded. 

After the game the local writers sur- 
rounded Dunning in the clubhouse and 
he told them that this was the biggest 
thrill of his life. 

“I didn’t pitch much differently than 
in college,” he said. “{ was a little more 
conscious of the corners of the plate 
than usual, and I threw more breaking 
stuff, but that was all. £ wasn’t par- 
ticularly sharp, probably because I was 
tense. I should have shagged a little 
before the game, after all.” 

“What about the home rua,” some- 
one asked, and Steve said it didn’t 
bother him. 

“It wasn’t a very good slider,” he 
said, “So [ wasn’t that worried. When 
they start hitting my best pitches out, 
then Il have plenty to worry about. 
It was gratifying to know [ could get 
big-league hitters out, even without my 
best stuff. That was the hardest part 
of going out there. The fear of the un- 
known. I had nothing in the past on 
which I could judge my performance. 
Now the next game [ will.” 

The following day the Cleveland 
papers mentioned how Steve Dunning 
had gotten so excited after his win that 
he had lost all his composure. They 
also compared Dunning’s first start 
with Bob Feller’s of 34 years ago. Fel- 
ler had struck out eight batters in three 
innings, and since Steve had only 
fanned three, the papers decided he 
hadn’t done as well, although he had 
done better than expected. 


In his next start Steve Dunning went 
six innings and only gave up one run 
without getting a decision. He started 
a third time on June 25 at Yankee 
Stadium. Before the game he was sit- 
ting alone on a trainer's table in the 
visiting team’s locker room. He was 
reading Jim Bouton’s book, “Ball 
Four.” 

“T still feel a little abstracted from 
all this,” he said now from the trainer's 
table. “I don’t feel a part of things yet. 
I don’t see how you can after only 
three weeks. Everyone on the team has 
treated me fine, although no one has 
tried to adopt me. But it’s partly my 


fault, too. I'm not the kind of guy 
that has to join a clique just for the 
sake of saying he belongs. I'd rather 
find one or two close friends I can have 
something in common with. 

“The hardest thing about adjusting 
to this new type of life is trying to 
understand the different types of 
people you meet, and the things that 
happen, like yesterday for instance. 
I'd been at college for three years, 
with people who think and act much 
like | do. I couldn’t conceive of any- 
one throwing a firecracker like that, 
without realizing it could ruin a man’s 
career. But it happened, and for the 
first time I’m really discovering a new 
world out there. I had always looked 
at things a little objectively, as if from 
a distance, but now I’m much closer. 
For example, I had never thought much 
about failure, since I hadn’t really 
failed at anything. Now it’s occurred to 
me that I’m already making more 
money than my mother and father 
both, and that maybe ['ll never have 
a financial worry as long as I live. 
And maybe I won't have to go down 
to the low minor leagues and live on 
three dollars a day meal money. Now, 
{ wonder what I'd do if I ever got a 
sore arm and my career was over. [ 
hope I'd just accept it as an end to 
something that was a gift, anyway, and 
go on to something new.” 


Gre Dunning pitched seven strong 
innings against the Yankees that 
night, but left the game tagged with his 
first major league loss, 3-1. He showered 
and dressed quickly, and made himself 
a ham and cheese sandwich from the 
plate laid out for the players in the 
locker room. There were no writers 
around now, and he looked just like 
any other major league pitcher who 
had lost a ballgame and was hungry. 
“You've got to expect things like 
that,” he said, “Those pitches Roy 
White hit were good, and he didn’t get 
decent wood on them. Did you see 
where that first triple went? Right down 
the line, as if it had been placed there. 
I'll bet he couldn’t do that again if he 
tried a thousand times. But they all 
even out. The next game I'll probably 
get hit hard and win it. That’s what you 
have to watch out for, blowing things 
out of proportion so that you worry 
too much next time out, You've got to 
avoid things like that, and just go out 
and do your job.” Then he took a huge 
bite out of his sandwich, sat back in 
his locker, and said, “Besides, you've 
got to come down sometime.” a 


VINCE LOMBARDI, THE MAN WHO MADE ME 


(Continued from page 62) 

Coach Lombardi’s desire for excel- 
lence. It burned inside him like a 
blowtorch. And he transmitted that 
flame to his players. Coach Lombardi 
has always been a realist. He’s the 
first man to tell you that perfection is 
an impossible goal. It is the search for 
perfection, the constant, fierce strug- 
gle for it, that sets him apart. If you 
played for Coach Lombardi. you de- 
veloped pride in your performance— 
or you did not play for him. 

By pride in your performance, I 
mean refusing to settle for anything 
less than the best that’s in you. To 
maintain this self-pride requires total 
dedication, When I think of Coach 
Lombardi, I think of a totally dedi- 
cated man prepared to give whatever 
it takes to succeed. A lot of people 
can’t make this commitment to excel- 
lence. It’s very tough to sustain your 
enthusiasm and concentration. You 
can do it, Coach would tell us, if you 
have singleness of purpose and disci- 
pline. “Winning isn’t everything,” he 
said, in one of his most famous quotes, 
“but making the effort to is.” 

Coach Lombardi was a blunt man 
for as long as I have known him. Cross 
him and he told you so. But he had 
amazing timing, an amazing gift for 
saying the right thing to the Packers at 
precisely the right time. In fact, I can- 
not remember one single occasion 
when he spoke to the team and said 
something inappropriate. And so many 
of the things he said make sense in and 
out of football. Such as: “Character 
is your will, for what you will, you are. 
You don’t wish yourself into some- 
thing. You forge yourself to be that.” 
Or: “The woods are full of performers. 
I want champions.” 

Well, all right. How do you raise 
performers into champions—especially 
if the performers on your team aren't 
necessarily the best in the league? And 
take my word for it, even when the 
Packers were winning championships 
under Coach Lombardi, there were 
clubs in the league with better person- 
nel. But they weren’t better teams, and 
that’s the point. The word teamwork 
has been used so often it has become 
a cliché. But some organizations in 
pro ball don’t practice enough team- 
work. You could never say that about 
Coach Lombardi’s Packers. We didn’t 
have the best people all the time. but 
totally, as a team, we played better. 
We made fewer mistakes. We had unity 
—all 11 men on offense and defense 
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functioning the way they should. All 
coaches aim for this. theoretically, but 
Coach Lombardi came closest to 
achieving it on the field. He made good 
people great people. 

Some coaches might have been sat- 
isfied with building the Packers into 
a championship team. Some might have 
sat back and let the big green machine 
go clickety-click up and down the field. 
Not Coach Lombardi. Once we were 
on top, once we won our first NFL 
championship in 1961, he refused to 
let up. “Now you're going to find out 
what kind of men you are.” he told us. 
“It takes a lot more of a man to per- 
form as a champion than it did to get 
him there.” 

Execution, disciplined execution, 
was Coach Lombardi’s hallmark. His 
formula was: keep it simple. He be- 
lieved that sheer repetition made a 
player’s response to a given situation 
a conditioned reflex. Football. after all, 
is reacting to situations. Things hap- 
pen so fast that there’s no time to think. 
There’s only time for an instantaneous 
reaction. 

Coach Lombardi taught me more 
than execution. He showed me the 
meaning and value of mental tough- 
ness. He once said that when he first 
met me he had some doubts that I 
would become a winning quarterback 
because I was too “nice.” He was right. 
1 worried too much about the mistakes 
I might make—and about the ones I 
had made. I was willing to settle for 
less than absolute control of the team. 
Coach Lombardi helped me become 
strong enough to withstand misfortune 
by showing me again and again the way 
to withstand it. Repetition, repetition, 
After a while, the right way—the Lom- 
bardi way—became second nature to 
me. Coach proved to me that a man 
can be compassionate and gracious and 
genuine off the field, but that such 
laudable human qualities need not af- 
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fect his play on the field. 

It's no secret that Coach Lombardi 
has always been a hard taskmaster. He 
can be very, very tough. But it always 
annoyed me when people called him a 
cold, cruel slab of marble. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. [| 
played nine seasons for Coach Lom- 
bardi, and I knew him to be a re- 
markably thoughtful man who could 
be extremely gentle. 

Several times I saw Coach Lombardi 
grow so emotional before a game that 
he could not speak. 

In 1966, we finished the season 
against the Los Angeles Rams out in 
LA. We had the division title won, so 
we were free and easy, but by beating 
us the Rams could finish higher than 
they had in years. So we had no incen- 
tive while the Rams did. We went into 
the game as underdogs because the 
oddsmakers just couldn’t believe we'd 
be emotionally ready to go all-out. 

But in the dressing room, Coach 
Lombardi was so worked up that the 
words could barely come out. Finally, 
he blurted: “If you give me anything 
less than your best, you're not only 
cheating yourself, your coaches, your 
teammates, everybody in Green Bay 
and everything pro football stands for, 
you're cheating the Maker who gave 
you that talent.” 

He just stared at us. “I know we 
don’t have cheaters on this ballclub.” 

I tell you, I have never been prouder 
to be on any team. The game meant 
nothing, yet it meant everything. We 
charged out and whipped the Rams. 
Sometimes I think no game we ever 
played for Coach Lombardi gave him 
as much satisfaction as the one we 
didn’t have to win but did. 


fe 1967, we played the Rams in the di- 

visional playoffs. They had defeated 
us in Los Angeles during the regular 
season, and all week before the re- 
match Coach Lombardi goaded us with 
three words: “Run to win!” It became 
a 40-man obsession: “Run to win!” 
You can’t imagine how emotion- 
charged our dressing room was the day 
of the game. I’ve never seen anything 
like it. We took the Rams, 28-7, and 
when we came back to the locker room, 
Coach Lombardi was so overcome that 
he tried and tried to say something to 
us, but he couldn't. 

I'm not the only member of the 
Starr family who can tell you about 
Coach Lombardi. My wife thinks as 
highly of him as I do. So does every 
Packer wife who knew him. Coach 


Lombardi made the contributions of 
his players’ wives seem important. He 
made them seen wanted. 

I think I should say something about 
Mrs. Lombardi. She has always struck 
me as a perfect partner for Coach. She 
is a very strong personality in her own 
right, a person my wife and I knew we 
could rely on. Once, when my son Bart 
was in the hospital, who showed up 
but Mrs. Lombardi? Another time, I 
had bad ribs that affected my passing. 
I threw four interceptions and cost us 
a big ballgame. The next day Marie 
Lombardi called my wife to cheer her 
up. I'll bet Coach didn’t tell her to call, 
either. He didn’t have to. They always 
seemed to understand each other. And 
they were rarely apart if they could 
help it. 

But don’t get me wrong, I said the 
Coach was a tough man and he had 
one real fault—that short fuse. He was 
always too quick to lose his temper, 
especially when he wasn’t totally aware 
of all the facts. He could and did say 
he was sorry. But we used to joke that 
Coach would chew you out royally in 
public, then apologize in private. We 
used to say that it would be much 
nicer the other way round. 

I've been asked frequently if I had 
any inkling that Coach Lombardi was 
going to retire as head coach of the 
Packers after the 1967 season. My only 
intimation came as we were getting 
ready to play the Oakland Raiders in 
the Super Bowl. During that last week 
of preparation, Coach took time out 
to express his pride in having coached 
this team. Then he broke down and 
couldn’t continue. We surmised that 
this would be his last seson, his last 
game, as head coach of the Packers. 

As general manager of the Packers, 
Coach Lombardi did not interfere with 
the way his successor, Phil Bengtson, 
ran the team. He gave Coach Bengtson 
complete control. Coach Lombardi—I 
guess I will always call him that—only 
addressed the team once, when we vis- 
ited Washington, D.C., to play the Red- 
skins. We had never played in Wash- 
ington under Coach Lombardi, and he 
asked for the chance to speak to us a 
few minutes before the game. He 
hadn’t lost his ability to key us up. He 
said that fans in this area had never 
seen the Green Bay Packers in the 
flesh. “I want you to show them why 
we are world champions and why we 
have the image we do,” he said. He 
spoke quietly, but it was very moving. 

1 saw Coach Lombardi last June, 
shortly before he went into the hospital 


for his first serious abdominal opera- 
tion, He had come to Green Bay to 
play golf with friends. Coach is a good 
golfer, shooting in the low 80's, lower 
at times. Often he has played against 
opponents who offered him handicap 
strokes, they were that much better. 
But with Coach, his pride always made 
him more willing to lose money than 
to accept a handicap from a rival. 

Anyway, when I heard he was in 
town late last spring, I telephoned and 
invited him over. Cherry and I thought 
he looked well. His spirits were cer- 
tainly high. We chatted about our fam- 
ilies and some players we knew; it was 
pleasant, general conversation, the 
kind we'd never had enough time for 
when we both were so closely involyed 
with winning football games. 

Coach Lombardi asked me if I 
planned to go into coaching after I 
retired as a player. [ told him I didn’t 
know. With a laugh, he said, “Before 
you accept a head coaching job, get 
some time under me first.” And then 
he left for a golf date. 

The next thing I knew he was under- 
going surgery in Georgetown Hospital 
in Washington. [ tried to call him, but 
[ couldn’t get through. So I left word 
that I had phoned and then sent a get- 
well telegram. Later | heard through 
a friend that when Mrs. Lombardi told 
Coach I had called, he wept like a 
child. If the story is true, it makes me 
happy in an odd way—happy that a 
man whose respect I treasure would 
cry because I had called him when he 
needed me. 

It was hard in those sad days, just 
when a new football season had begun, 
to think of Vince Lombardi lying des- 
perately ill in a hospital bed. I refused 
to think of him that way. Instead, t 
thought of the seemingly indestructi- 
ble man I had known and loved—and, 
yes, feared—for 12 years. I thought of 
words he used to quote, a passage from 
the writings of President Theodore 
Roosevelt: 

The credit belongs to the man who ts 

actually in the arena, 

Whose face is marred by dust and 

sweat and blood; 

A man who knows the great enthusi- 

asms and the great devotions, 

Who spends himself in a worthy cause; 

Who in the end knows the triamph of 

high achievement, 

And if he fails, at least fails while 

daring greatly, 
So that his place shall never be with 
those cold and timid seuls 

Who know neither victory nor defeat. 


DEACON JONES: 


(Continued from page 37) 

crazy trying to get away from me. I 
do not look forward to games against 
Tarkenton. If I can make most guys 
scramble, I got ‘em beat, but Tarken- 
ton exists on the scramble and you 
never can be sure you've got him beat. 

“On a given day John Brodie of San 
Francisco is the best quarterback in 
football. You can bend John a bit, but 
then he snaps back at you. You can 
make him look bad one day, but then 
he makes you look bad the next. He 
has a strong arm and tremendous ac- 
curacy and he has not had the same 
receivers to throw to two years in a 
row, yet he makes connections. 

“All things considered, however. the 
best quarterbacks I’ve faced have been 
Bart Starr and John Unitas. Mainly, 
they've been the most consistent. Of 
course they’ve been with good teams 
all these years, winners, but they as 
much as anyone made them good 
teams, made them win. 

“Starr had the advantage of a great 
running attack which made it easier for 
him to pass. He had great blocking. 
But he was always very calm and very 
coo] and he never rushed his passes 
and he was very accurate with them. 
You could never intimidate him or get 
him to make his move sooner than he 

wanted to. He'd take all the punish- 
ment you could dish out. You just had 
to hit him before he passed or he 


“THE OPPONENTS | RESPECT THE MOST"’ 


would complete his passes. He wouldn’t 
put extra blockers on you. He’d keep 
his ends in the pattern and take his 
punishment. If you wanted to show a 
kid how to play quarterback. you could 
show him Bart Starr in action. 

“But Unitas has been the greatest 
quarterback and maybe the greatest 
single player I ever faced because he’s 
been so tough. Like Starr he only 
scrambles sometimes and mainly just 
stays in the pocket and holds the ball 
until he’s ready to throw it, no matter 
how much you try to terrorize him. I 
never hit any man as often or as hard 
as I hit him, but he never complains, 
never grumbles, Most guys are leery 
of saying things to us monsters. They 
don’t want to rile us. They say “nice 
tackle” and stuff like that. But you can 
see in their eyes they hate you and 
they're angry with you for beating 
them. John doesn’t look like he hates 
you. He looks like he respects you. He 
discourages you the way he keeps get- 
ting up. He isn’t cute, but he’s smart 
and he never gives up. I think five 
years in a row he beat us with passes 
the last two minutes of games. This 
makes you tense in close games. You 
got to figure he’s going to find a way 
to beat you, so you wind up pressing 
and making mistakes, which helps him 
even more. He is the best when it 
counts the most. He has made me 
proud to play in the league.” a 
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7 BALLPLAYERS ANSWER JIM BOUTON 


(Continued from page 55) 

season,” he said, “I’m not a pitcher. 1 
hardly spoke to the guy. What the hell 
did I care what he said or how he 
said it?” 

On pages 199 and 200 Bouton tells 
of an incident in which several of the 
Pilot ballplayers, including Manager 
Schultz and Mincher, went to Wash- 
ington from Baltimore to help conduct 
baseball clinics for youngsters. 

“We were standing in the corridor 
(of a meeting place in a Washington 
hotel).” Bouton wrote. “when Joe 
Schultz said to Mincher, * . Minch, 
what do you say? Let’s get the hell out 
of here.’ 

“Mincher hesitated for a moment, 
and it was all over. Schultz had his 
man. “Hell, I’m getting out and grab- 
bing a cab,’ Joe Schultz said. 

““Crissake, don’t leave me behind,’ 
Mincher said. ‘I’m going with you,’ 

“And the two of them left the hotel 
and took a cab back to Baltimore.” 


End of anecdote. 

“Bouton never bothered to ask Joe 
or me why we left.” Mincher told me. 
“Nobody said this was a clinic for 
kids. We thought it was a series of 
lunches and personal appearances and 
we'd have to go all over town. What the 
hell—we had a game in Baltimore that 
night. We couldn't expect to be in 
shape for it after spending the day run- 
ning around Washington.” 


Mike Hegan, who played with Bou- 
ton both in New York and Seattle, ob- 
jected most to what Bouton wrote 
about Mickey Mantle. Hegan. a Yan- 
kee rookie when Mantle was in the 
twilight of his remarkable career, idol- 
ized the superstar. While Bouton 
praised Mantle’s play, he also dwelt 
in some detail with Mantle’s moods 
and “hobbies” off the field. One hobby 
being “beaver-shooting,” baseballese 
for Peeping-Tom. Bouton had Mantle 
sometimes leading a squad of 15 Yan- 
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kees to the roof of a hotel on the road 
—to “beaver-shoot.” 

“All that business was completely 
unnecessary,” Hegan told me. “Why 
try to put down a guy like Mantle? He 
was a marvelous, tremendously talented 
and dedicated ballplayer who had a 
great career. He was a wonderful guy 
around the clubhouse—funny, relaxed, 
easy to be with and talk to and, at times, 
truly inspirational. 

“T knew him as a teammate and I 
wish I could have got to know him 
better. But I was just a kid and Mantle 
was a baseball generation ahead of me, 
He played ten years against my father. 
(Jim Hegan, a Yankee coach since 
1960, had a long, distinguished career 
as a major-league catcher.) 

“IT stood in awe of Mantle.” Hegan 
went on, “still do. I neither knew nor 
cared what he did away from the ball- 
park, and neither did anyone else on 
the club. No matter how he felt, he 
was always willing to play, and he won 
many a game for us while in such pain 
that every move he made was an effort.” 

Hegan, who had read the magazine 
excerpts but not the book. was sur- 
prised to hear that Bouton quoted him 
as the author of an amusing but in- 
criminating crack on a questionnaire 
that had been circulated among the 
ballplayers. “That was something that 
was never meant to be quoted pub- 
licly,” Hegan said. “The questionnaires 
were foolish and we all gave foolish 
answers. We gagged them up purposely 
because we knew we wouldn't turn 
them in. None of us ever dreamed 
they’d be used in a book. I question 
the propriety of Bouton’s using that 
sort of stuff, just as I question the 
propriety of so much else he wrote. 
If I had any idea he was writing a book, 
T would have steered clear of the guy. 
and certainly wouldn’t have said any- 
thing or showed him anything that 
should have been kept in confidence.” 

Asked if he expected to read the 


book, Hegan said, “I don’t intend to. 


Maybe I should, though. I might learn 
something. Bouton seems to know 
everything, including how to throw 
stones from inside of a glass house, He 
wasn’t perfect himself. And he hurt one 
hell of a lot of people because they 
weren't perfect either. Who is?” 


Fi: Talbot, frequently mentioned in 
the book. openly called Bouton a liar 
on several points. Talbot, now pitching 
for Iowa in the American Association, 
said, “None of that Peeping-Tom stuff 
was true, And it wasn’t true that I said 


anything about Joe Pepitone’s hair 
pieces. (On page 174, Bouton wrote: 
“In the bullpen Talbot revealed an 
awful truth about Joe Pepitone. He has 
two different hair pieces.”) Sure, | 
knew about that, but so did Bouton and 
pretty nearly everyone else in the 
American League. Bouton didn’t have 
to make me look foolish. | never men- 
tioned it and I resent Bouton saying | 
did.” 

Talbot also denied a story told by 
Bouton on page 257: 

“It was still so hot that a lot of the 
guys didn’t want to wait for the bus 
back to the hotel and grabbed air-con- 
ditioned cabs instead. We lined up for 
them, and when | started to get into 
one as the last man, Talbot, who was 
behind me in line, leaped in ahead 
of me and said, “Take the next cab, 
you Communist.’ ” 

“He made that one up,” Talbot said. 
“I always went in the team bus.” 

Talbot objected strenuously to the 
way Bouton slammed Mantle. He also 
thought Bouton double-crossed him, 
when he asked Bouton why he kept 
taking notes all the time. 

“What are you doing?” Talbot said, 

“T just write things down I think are 
funny.” Bouton replied. 

“And that’s all he ever told me.” 
Talbot said. “If I had known he was 
writing a book, I’d have stayed the hell 
away from the guy. Why, in one place 
(page 311), he makes a kidding argu- 
ment in the bullpen between Merritt 
Ranew and me sound like a serious 
fight. He says we got into a hot battle 
about which part of the South is best, 
Virginia, where I come from, or Geor- 
gia, where Ranew’s from. Merritt was 
my roomie and best friend. We kidded 
each other so much about our home 
states [| don’t even remember that bull- 
pen incident.” 

Bouton wrote, on page 181, that Tal- 
bot and he got into a discussion about 
Manager Ralph Houk of the Yankees 
and “we agreed that sometimes the man 
is 99 percent pure bull Hy 

“I never agreed to anything anyone 
said bad about Houk,” Talbot told me. 
“He’s one hell of a fine guy. If you 
can't get along with him, you can’t get 
along with anybody. The guy I couldn't 
get along with was Bouton, We argued 
a lot, both in New York and Seattle. 
Why, he once said the Yankees would 
get rid of me before they'd get rid of 
him. He was wrong. They shipped him 
to Seattle when it was a minor-league 
club in 1968. They traded me to the 
Pilots for Jack Aker a year later.” 


Gerry McNertney, catching today for 
Milwaukee, was not at all resentful of 
Bouton or the book. He took most of 
what he read of it (in the magazine ex- 
cerpts) as a joke. He did object to Bou- 
ton’s swipes at Mickey Mantle and his 
use of confidential material. McNert- 
ney, an lowa farm boy, wasn’t upset 
about Bouton’s one personal remark 
about him (on page 253): 

“McNertney is 32, single, and ru- 
mor has it he’s never been kissed, He 
spends all his spare time oiling his fish- 
ing rods and thinking about hunting 
in the winter. He hasn’t got time to 
stay out late.” 

MeNertney laughed. “That business 
about my never having been kissed? 
Hell, if that’s what Bouton wants peo- 
ple to think, that’s his business. But he 
doesn’t know anything about mine. | 
don’t care what he says about me. He’s 
really not a bad guy. It’s just his judg- 
ment that’s bad.” 

All MecNertney remembers talking 
to Bouton about was the pitcher's 
knuckleball. “I caught Hoyt Wilhelm 
and Wilbur Wood when we were all 
with the White Sox, so I’ve had a lot 
of experience with knucklers. The 
hardest thing about the pitch is getting 
it over the plate. Bouton was making 
pretty good progress with it when the 
Pilots sent him to Houston in August 
of 1969. I haven't seen the guy since.” 


pees Brabender. a 6-6, 220-pound 
pitcher for the Brewers, felt much 
the same about Bouton and his book as 
MeNertney. 

“In some ways, the book was hilari- 
ous,” Brabender said. “I just wished he 
hadn’t put such a rap on Mantle and 
hadn't used so much material he got 
in confidence. If a writer had done that 
to him, he’d have been sore. 

“But I can't fault him, He took it 
pretty well when [ nailed his shoes to 
the floor of the Seattle clubhouse. He 
blamed everyone but me. Tommy 
Davis told me he was going to tell 
Bouton | did it, and Davis did. I didn’t 
mind. I don’t think Bouton did, either. 
He’s really a pretty good guy, I just 
can’t condone the way he hurt base- 
ball with that book. A guy making his 
living at it has no right to knock the 
game.” 

Brabender paused. Then he said, 
“Every ballplayer dislikes somebody, 
and I guess a lot of guys dislike Bou- 
ton now. I don’t admire him for what 
he wrote, but if he needed help and 
asked me for it, you can bet I'd give 
it to him.” B 


. AND THE MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 


(Continued from page 67) 

in 32 attempts last year—and virtually 
all the plays were behind Dierdorf's 
blocking. 

Picking the defensive line is a little 
easier than the offensive line. That's 
because defensive linemen are a bunch 
of Spiro Agnews—once they start hit- 
ting, everyone knows them. One of the 
most important positions in a college 
defense is the middle guard. Picking 
the man to fill it this year is a cinch, 
because Jim Stillwagon is still playing 
for Ohio State and he’s a tremendous 
performer, 

Ron Curl of Michigan State and 
Renso “Rock” Perdoni of Georgia 
Tech are the defensive takles, just 
edging out our second team choices, 
Joe Ehrmann of Syracuse and Dave 
Walline of Nebraska. Curl was an All- 
Big Ten selection in 1969. At 6-1, 245, 
he has size, speed, agility and great de- 
sire, the latter evidenced by the fact 
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that he blocked four punts and a place- 
kick last season. The NCAA doesn’t 
keep records for individuals, but the 
team mark for blocks is only nine. 
Perdoni, a 5-11, 240-pounder, is a na- 
tive of Milan, Italy, and a former Ju- 
nior College Lineman of the Year. He 
was the Tech leader in tackles last sea- 
son with 105, and threw opposing 
backs for 82 yards in losses. 

Our defensive ends, like most of our 
other selections, come from solid 
teams. Charlie Weaver of Mount Idy 
Tech didn’t make our squad, but 
Charlie Weaver of Southern Cal did. 
When it comes time for All-America 
picking, he will reap the benefits of the 
nickname given to USC's defense— 
“The Wild Bunch.” He made 83 tackles 
last year and recovered four fumbles. 
He’s only 6-2 and 214 pounds, but his 


speed and desire make up for anything 
he loses in size. Size is nothing our 
other end has to worry about, Bill 
Atessis of Texas is 6-3 and 260 pounds, 
the biggest man on the Longhorn team. 
In spite of all that size, Atessis has good 
speed and excellent mobility. 

Of our three linebackers, two come 
from outstanding teams and one from 
a so-so squad. Greg Slough (as in POW 
or WOW) of Southern Cal and Jack 
Ham of Penn State are the more fortu- 
nate ones, while Ralph Cindrich is from 
Pittsburgh. Slough, in his first season of 
major-college football and without the 
benefit of spring practice, wound up 
making the All-Coast team and lead- 
ing the Trojans in tackles. He’s 6-3 and 
weighs 230 pounds. Ham is the same 
height but nearly 20 pounds lighter. He 
did an excellent job for Penn State 
last year, but was overlooked because 
of the number of outstanding seniors 
on the team. This year he should be a 
team leader and a top headline grabber 
in the East. Pitt's Cindrich has been 
called “the best linebacker at Pitt since 
Joe Schmidt.” He's expected to lead 
the Panthers back to respectability this 
season. Last year the 6-1, 220-pounder 
led the team in tackles in eight of the 
ten games. 

The deep backs on our team are Jack 
Tatum of Ohio State, Larry Willing- 
ham of Auburn and Clarence Ellis of 
Notre Dame. Tatum is Mr. Everything 
for OSU, and many pro scouts feel 
he’s the finest prospect of all the 
talented players on the Buckeye squad, 
Playing a corner spot, Tatum has great 
speed, strength and attitude and is one 
of the hardest tacklers in the country. 
At 6-0, 205, he’s the perfect size for a 
cornerback. Clarence Ellis, though only 
a junior, has already made a name for 
himself at Notre Dame. He's one of the 
quickest deep backs in Irish history, 
Ellis’ place on an All-America squad 
is doubly assured by the fact that Notre 
Dame should again have an 8-2 season 
or better. When the Irish are that good, 
a minimum of two All-Americas is 
traditional. Compared to Ellis and 
Tatum, Willingham’s publicity is al- 
most non-existent. Nevertheless it will 
be Willingham who figures to keep 
Auburn in the SEC race. 

There you have it. Our All-America 
team takes into account many factors, 
but the most important one of all is still 
talent. These are 22 highly talented 
football players. If you don’t believe us, 
just ask their sports information direc- 
tors. BEANO COOK @ 
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A PRO SCOUT RATES THE TOP PROSPECTS 


(Continued from page 53) 

balance and agility. As a runner he’s 
only fair. I guess the biggest question is 
his desire and dedication. As one scout 
phrased it: “Pastorini’s the type of boy 
who can be just as good as he wants 
to be.” 

Our files are rather thin on Pastorini 
and I know his drafting will depend on 
his performance this season, Conceiv- 
ably, he could be the fourth guy drafted 
or maybe the eighth or ninth. You al- 
ways wonder about a guy who plays in 
small college competition, even a Brad- 
shaw. Why did he choose a small college 
and is he good enough against tougher 
competition? 

So, we've got to go back on a guy 
like this and start checking his family 
background and see how interested he 
is in pro football. He’s also an out- 
standing baseball player and his girl- 
friend is a former Miss Teenage Amer- 
ica. So I don’t know if he worries too 
much about pro football right now. 

What makes him a plus as a prospect 
is that he’s also an all-around kicking 
specialist. Consequently, he could be 
both your punter and your third quar- 
terback. That makes it easier to keep 
him around and develop as a quarter- 
back. 


COTT HUNTER, ALABAMA. 
6-2, 200, real estate finance major, 
Prichard, Alabama. Scott is the dark- 
horse of this year’s group. He has really 
progressed at Alabama after being red- 
shirted one season. | remember him 
from the spring of his sophomore year, 
when he was about on a par with two 
other kids. Then all of a sudden he 
emerged from the pack. 

He is very much like Bart Starr. His 
completion average is high, 53 percent 
as a soph and 59 percent last year, and 
he throws a very accurate medium and 
short pass. He also throws very few 
interceptions—eight last season. He 
doesn’t have an exceptionally strong 
arm but it is a good arm. His major 
weakness is on the long pass. He also 
lacks running ability, but he has 
enough speed for a quarterback. 

Frank Kilroy, another of our top 
scouts, observed him this spring and 
says his strengths are: *. . . size, bal- 
ance, competitiveness, courage, tough- 
ness and intelligence . . . the team re- 
sponds to his play . . .” Another scout 
notes that “. . . he’s a good ball han- 
dler and can call his own plays .. .” 
I’m also impressed by his command 
of the game. He’s smart and has a great 


overall prospective; he can see things 
happening. 


DON MOORHEAD, MICHIGAN, 
6-3, 205, education major, South 
Haven, Michigan. This is another boy 
who has improved immensely, and he’s 
the type you like to gamble on because 
of his potential. With the coaching 
change at Michigan last year, no one 
really expected much out of Moorhead. 
But all he did was lead the Wolverines 
into the Rose Bowl. I mean, Billy Taylor 
and all those guys did a good job for 
him and so did the defense. But this is 
the guy who moved the ball. 

Last season showed what kind of 
leader he is. He never allowed that 
team to get down. I saw him play 
against Missouri. Michigan lost and 
Moorhead didn’t have a good game. 
But he picked himself and the team up 
and they were practically unbeatable 
from that point. That showed his 
character and it’s a significant asset. 

He also has everything it takes phy- 
sically—he’s tall, strong, well built 
and has good speed. His running abili- 
ty is considerably above average and 
he can scramble well. Of course, he has 
been strictly a roll-out quarterback 
and, like Manning, there’s a question 
of adapting to our pro offense. But he 
has a good arm, just a notch below 
Dickey’s. and he can throw well short 
and long, although there is some ques- 
tion about his long-passing accuracy. 
I don't really think he has a weakness 
as such because of his potential to im- 
prove. 


CHUCK HIXSON, SOUTHERN 
METHODIST. 6-2, 195, finance major, 
San Antonio, Texas, What separates 
Hixson from the top three quarterbacks 
is his lack of speed, agility and quick- 
ness to scramble. But he is an intelli- 
gent football player with an outstand- 
ing arm and the size you want. Probably 
his greatest asset is that he’s playing on 
a team that has a pro offense and will 
throw 50-60 times a game. 

This is another young man with great 
character. Here’s what Bob Griffin 
wrote after observing Chuck this 
spring: “. . . everybody I talked to said 
there are not enough good things they 
can say about him . . . describe him 
in superlatives in character and atti- 


tude .. . gives them complete coopera- 
tion above and beyond . . .” The SMU 
trainer told Griffin: “. . . Hixson is the 


toughest quarterback I’ve ever had. 
bar none , . . his goal is to never miss 


2 


a game because it hurts . 

Although the SMU coaches call most 
of the plays, Hixson has that innate 
ability to read defenses and use audi- 
bles. Head coach Hayden Fry says 
Hixson’s use of audibles has given the 
team at least 11 touchdowns the past 
two years. One scout noted Chuck’s 
strong points as“. . . poise, peripheral 
vision, quick release and accuracy on 
short, immediate and long passes. . .” 
but cautioned that “. . . he has to take 
too much time to throw with accuracy 

. and does not have quick feet or 
quick body...” 


OE THEISMANN, NOTRE DAME, 
6-0, 175, sociology major, South 
River, New Jersey. It’s too bad Theis- 
mann isn’t two or three inches taller. 
That’s really the only difference be- 
tween him and Plunkett or Manning. 
He has everything else going for him. 
| mean he has a strong arm, quickness, 
agility, balance, speed, passing ability, 
poise, intelligence and he is tough as 
heck. You see the legs on this guy and 
he scares you. He can really take pun- 
ishment. 

And what a competitor! Harvey Rob- 
inson, another of our scouts, put it 
best: “. . . he is a clutch player who 
wants to win and usually does .. .” 
Anyone who saw Joe against Texas 
in the Cotton Bowl knows what Robby 
means. He’s also smart and well discip- 
lined and I guess that’s typical of any 
quarterback Ara Parseghian has ever 
coached. He’s another roll-out quarter- 
back and can throw long and short on 
the run. We've also noted that he 
throws real well from the pocket, which 
indicates easy adaptability to a pro 
offense. He also hands off and fakes 
well and is one of the better running 
quarterbacks with his short strides and 
darting manner, 

A scout who watched him against 
Pitt last season commented; “, . . he 
ran the quarterback keep with quick, 
elusive moves and was aggressive .. .” 
But I don’t think we'd seriously con- 
sider changing him to a running back 
position. His style reminds you of a 
baseball shortstop with a strong arm, 
agility and balance—and that’s exactly 
what he is. In fact, I think the Astros 
have offered him $100,000 to play 
baseball and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he goes into baseball rather than foot- 
ball. 

As I said, all he lacks is size. There 
are not too many six-foot quarterbacks 

(Continued on page 98) 
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playing in the pros, The smaller guys, 
like Eddie LeBaron, don’t win any- 
more. He was a great quarterback but 
I don’t think he could make it today 
because of his size, That's Theismann. 
In the words of one of our scouts: 
“., . he’s a real top college quarter- 
back who lacks size and strength to be 
considered by the Cowboys. . . but he 
could help some teams due to raw 
ability.” 


ILL MONTGOMERY, ARKAN- 

SAS. 6-1, 183, finance major, Dal- 
las, Texas. If Bill’s physical skills 
matched his desire and intelligence he 
would be an outstanding prospect. But, 
like Theismann, he also lacks size and 
strength. You might not think an inch 
makes a difference, but an inch in foot- 
ball is like two-tenths of a second in 
track—a 9.3 man is great and a 9.5 is 
an also-ran, 

And Bill’s a thin kid who’s not as 
strong as Theismann. This is pointed 
out in our scouting reports. “He would 
not have the outstanding quickness or 
strength to avoid the rush of the big- 
ger pro linemen,” one scout wrote. 
“He throws the ball well to the inside 
but does not have the strength to put 
enough zip on the ball,” reported an- 
other. But he does take punishment 
well and that’s what you’d expect from 
a guy with his character. He’s what we 
call gutty, with great poise and leader- 
ship ability. If you saw that Texas- 
Arkansas game on TY last year for the 
national championship you would 
know what I mean. He just continues 
to hang in there. And he’s a winner, I 
think in three years at Arkansas he has 
lost just three games. 

He also has a great understanding of 
the game as Bob Griffin remarked in 
his scouting report: “ ... very deter- 
mined, aggressive thinker . . . very 
alert . . . adjusts and reacts very well 
mentally... learns and retains well...” 
He is probably a better college quarter- 
back than some of the other middle-of- 
the-road prospects. If 1 wanted to 
start a college team, for example, I'd 
probably take Montgomery over Moor- 
head. But he doesn’t have the outstand- 
ing ingredients to be a pro. He'll make 
some team and be great in an emer- 
gency. But he'll always be a back-up 
quarterback, like Jim Ninowski or a 
Buddy Humphrey, and if he is your 
starter, you'll always be looking to re- 
place him. As one of our scouts com- 
mented: “He has a major-league head 
but not the specific skills to be a pro 
quarterback.” 


DENNIS DUMMIT, UCLA. 5-11, 
183, economics, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia. Dennis is another good, smart 
college quarterback who could make 
some pro team a solid back-up man. 
As one of our reports emphasized: 
“... he can move a club and he is a 
leader but he doesn’t have the size 
or arm for a pro first-stringer . . .” 

His one advantage is playing for 
Tommy Prothro, who does such a fine 
job of preparing and coaching quar- 
terbacks. Terry Baker and Gary Beban 
are two examples. In fact, Dummit is 
probably better than he should be at 
this stage because Prothro has_ pre- 
pared him so well. So, he won't have 
much development left. 

But he’s quite a competitor and has 
great desire and if he makes it that 
will be why. Do you realize he was 
only a second-stringer in high school? 
But he really extended himself in jun- 
ior college and was determined to make 
it at UCLA. 

Red Hickey says he’s “a sharp, short 
passer with great poise and outstanding 
quickness to set up.” Another scout 
noted: “... he’s very good at throw- 
ing to the outside . . . stays in the 
pocket well . . . and has quick re- 
lease...” but adds, *.. . he’s not great 
at throwing deep.” He also is not fast 
and is weak running and scrambling. 
But he is tough and can take punish- 
ment. 

It's unlikely he would be able to 
play any other position in the pros but 
quarterback, Size is his biggest handi- 
cap. As one scout noted; *.. , he throws 
a good sharp pass but he has trouble 
seeing over the tall linemen.” I’d say 
if he’s available down around the sixth 
or seventh round and I’m looking for 
a third quarterback, then I'd take a 
chance of him. 


REX KERN, OHIO STATE, 6-0, 185, 
physical education major, Lancaster, 
Ohio. Rex is definitely in for a change 
of position. Although some team may 
draft him as a quarterback, it’s likely 
that Ohio State’s second-team quarter- 
back, Ron Maciejowski, will be taken 
as a quarterback before Kern. Since 
Kern will be converted, he probably 
won't be drafted high. It’s really a 
coach's choice when you take a boy 
who will undergo a position change. 
As a quarterback, Rex lacks size and 
there’s a question about his arm. I don't 
know whether he can throw long, but 
this may be by design since Woody 
Hayes likes to hit those percentage 
passes. However, as a football player, 
he has no weaknesses. Every report we 


get points to his potential as a flanker 
or defensive back. One scout wrote: 


*.. . has good moves which indicate 
explosiveness shows accelera- 
tion . . .” and another commented, 


“ ,. he is fast and elusive with quick 
change . . .” His speed compares with 
Archie Manning but I don’t think he'd 
be considered as a running back be- 
cause he has had several shoulder 
operations and I think you'd be taking 
a chance by using him as a running 
back. But he has the speed and quick- 
ness that remind me a little of Billy 
Gambrell and I think he'll wind up 
as a pass receiver. Of course, he’s also 
similar to Dick LeBeau and Ernie Kell- 
erman. They were both quarterbacks in 
college but have become top pros as 
defensive backs and Kern could fol- 
low that pattern. 

But whatever position he plays he'll 
be a success because he’s a winner. 
He has such great desire. On the ques- 
tionnaire we send there’s a space where 
we ask if a man is interested in playing 
with the Dallas Cowboys. Rex wrote 
“ves” and then circled it in red. That's 
a pretty good indication of what a guy 
wants to do. He’s just not satisfied with 
saying yes and this is the same with 
him as a football player. He could have 
done anything he wanted to do this past 
summer and he spent it working on a 
black-topping job in California. That's 
a tough job and that’s the desire this 
kid has. 


wrote at the beginning that “this 

could be the greatest year for draft- 
ing quarterbacks in the history of pro 
football.” I should add that next year 
might be even better. | can only drool 
at such juniors as Florida’s John 
Reaves, Oklahoma’s Jack Mildren, 
Auburn’s Pat Sullivan and Southern 
Cal’s Jimmy Jones. In fact. Reaves 
very well could be the best profession- 
al quarterback prospect in college 
football this year! 

I think you will see even more pro 
quality quarterbacks emerge in the fu- 
ture because college football has 
switched to the pro style offense. Can 
you believe that a running team such 
as Louisiana State threw 26 passes a 
game last season: and Lynn Dickey 
threw 61] in one game alone for Kansas 
State? Why, Harry Gilmer threw a 
grand total of 88 passes in one entire 
season at Alabama and we still think of 
him as a great passer. In short, college 
football has become a pitch-and-catch 
game and that’s fine with me, I like 
those pitchers! a 
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GREAT MOMENTS record 
albums. ‘Hail to the Chiefs’’ ond ‘'The Packers’ 
Glory Years.’* History making highlights of the 
Kansas City Chiefs and the Green Bay Packers. 
$3 ea. or 2 for $5. SALES UNLIMITED, Dept. 
151-AC, 120 E. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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HOT SOCKS KEEP FEET TOASTY. Smal! bat- 
tery gives steady heat, removes for washing. 
Great for skating. Sizes: S, M, Ll. $7.95 pr. 
+ 50¢ PP. 2 pr.: $14.50 ppd. ALEXANDER SALES 
CORP, Dept. SP-10, 26 St. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 10551. 


LOOK 


IMPRESSIVE — EXCITING, 
Mustache $2, Sideburns $3, VanDyke $3. All 3 
—$6 ppd. Wear in combination or separately! 
State color or enclose hair sample. Money back 
if not satisfied. MASCULINER CO., Dept. 257, 
160 Amherst St., E. Orange, N.J. 07019. 


anytime! 


THE EDITORIAL PORTION 
OF THE SHOPPERS GUIDE 
IS NOT COMPOSED OF 
PAID ADVERTISING. 


PRICELESS COLLECTION OF AMERICANA. 
5Yox7" mini replica of the 1900 Sears, Roebuck 
Catalog. Brings back the “‘good ole" days 
when a man's shirt went for 42¢, a leather 
covered baseball for 2¢. 400 pages; thousands 
of illustrotions. $1.95 pl. 25¢ psta. & hdlg. 
HOBI, Dept. SM-100, Engel St., Hicksville, N.Y, 
11802 


‘ISOMETRIC MUSCLE BUILDER.” Takes only 
minutes a day for complete workout. FREE 
muscle-power building course included. $7.00 
Satisfaction guaronteed or money back. UNI- 
VERSAL, INC., Box 485-£, Dearborn, Mich 
4812) 


BE A GOVT. HUNTER, GAME WARDEN, 
FORESTER. 3 free guides reveal plan to pre- 
pare men 17 up for vacation career in Wild- 
life-Forestry Conservation, Adventure -+- good 
pay. NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CON- 
SERVATION, Dept. SP-10, University Ploza, 
Campus Dr., Newport, Calif. 9260. 


COACH FOOTBALL 


IN YOUR OWN HOME WITH... 


BIG LEAGUE 
MANAGER 


NFL...AFL...COLLEGE 


Big League Manager(BLM) brings to you all the fun and 
excitement of NFL, AFL, and college play. BLM Football 
is the finest, most realistic football game made. All the 
players on each team are precisely rated to reproduce their 
real-life abilities. You coach these teams--call all the 
plays and affect the outcome of every contest! 
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PRO... COLLEGE... 


Tay the 16 team NFL-—Green Bay, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Natlas and all other NFL teams: 
the 10 team APL—Boston, Oakland, San Diego, Kansus 
AFL teunis: play 25 COLL pb 
Dame, UCLA, 


Baltimore, play 


City and the other six 
TEAMS—USC, Notre 


| 20 other college teams 


Purdue, Alabama, 


BLM is the only vonipuny Which rates college players 


by name and on individual player cards. 


INDIVIDUALLY RATED 


You individual 
Unitas, Starr, Kelly, Hayes. Mackey, Alworth, and 
hundreds more from all tie Each defensive 
player is rated too, and the defensive ratings are so precise 
amazed at your ability to handle 


etensive player cards for 
Tale, 


tewms rated. 


reeeive 


that you will be truly 
your teany’s defenses, 


EASY TO LEARN... 
...FUN TO PLAY! 


You will coach! Yes, sou will call the plays. You will 
call the offensive signals, and on defense you will set your 
men to stop your opponent. If you are right you will win, Tf 
you make a mistake. your team will not do so well. 

You will obtain complete statistical accuracy in player 
and team performances, yet at ihe same time it will be your 
decisions whieh will With 
BLM, YOU—are owner, coavh, and player! 


Send For FREE...Brochure 


We have a complete, informative and illustrated brochure 
about BLM Football available for you. YOU can receive 
this very interesting and educational brochure by simply 
writing te BLM and enclosing 25 cents to cover first 
class postage. Included with the brochure will be a sample 
player ecard, and introductory information on BLM Basket- 
ball, and BLM Baseball. Send today for your brochure, 
Print your name and address plainly, 24 cents, 
and mail to the address listed below. 


add up t victory or defeat. 


enclose 


PTG 
216R W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60606 
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TIME 
WITH THE 
EDITORS? 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON SPORTS 


So Curt Flood has lost the first round 
in his fight against baseball—more spe- 
cifically, against baseball's reserve 
clause. A battle has been lost, but not the 
wer. 

Significantly, Judge Irving Ben 
Cooper's ruling in the Flood suit was a 
rather narrow one. In effect he held that 
it was really up to the Supreme Court to 
either undo or let stay its ruling of Si 
years ago that granted baseball exemp- 
tion from antitrust legislation. But Judge 
Cooper did make one significant state- 
ment. On the question of the reasonable- 
ness of the reserve clause, Judge Cooper 
suggested that ‘arbitration or negotia- 
tion” leading fo a modification. of the 
reserve clause might be worked out to 
satisfy all parties. 

This is a position that Curt Flood, his 
attorneys and the Baseball Players’ As- 
sociation have subcribed to all along. 
We think it is in the best interest of all 
concerned—certainly in the best interest 
of baseball—for the owners to enter into 
negotiations that would lead to a modifi- 
cation of the reserve clause. A long court 
fight will do neither party any good— 


and it will hurt baseball immeasurably. 

Some people in sports who are be- 
ginning to bore us: Joe Namath, for his 
annual August headline grabbing, a 
rebel without cause ... Al Atkinson, for 
his response to teammate Namath's 
hold-out and his general self-righteous- 
ness . . . Joe Pepitone, for his juvenile 
behavior . .. Bengals’ coach Paul Brown, 
for his graceless stance before and after 
the pro football players’ strike . . . Rick 
Barry, for his tiresome struggle to get the 
best deal for himself—whether it be 
ABA or NBA .. . Charles O. Finley, on 
general principle. 

The Ralph Simpson case disturbs us no 
end. Simpson, you remember, signed a 
yillion-dollar contract with the Denver 
Rockets of the ABA after finishing a bril- 
liant sophomore year at Michigan state. 
The resultant scream could be heard 
from Maine to the Bering Straits. ABA 
Commissioner Jack Dolph moved in and 
said, hardship case or not, Denver would 
have to play the game with the NCAA. 
The NCAA insists that a college athlete 
must use up his eligibility (his eligibility, 
mind you, not necessarily his four-year 
education) before he can be taken by a 
professional football or basketball team. 
So Denver had to back off and now 
Simpson's lawyers have begun a lawsuit. 

Recently, Stan Isaacs, the excellent 
sports columnist of the Long Island news- 
paper Newsday, printed a letter from 
Mike Candel, basketball coach at Nas- 
sau (New York) Community College. ‘In 
the Simpson case,” Candel wrote, “we 
are expected to believe that a young 
poor black athlete from a large family 
with an unemployed father should sim- 
ply refuse a $1,000,000 offer for the sake 
of dear old alma mater.” 

Candel also raised another interesting 
question. “What supernatural law has 
allowed baseball players to seek their 
fortunes at any time during their college 
experience, while basketball and foot- 
ball players must compete four years? 
(See our Steve Dunning story in this 
issue.) Could it be that college baseball 
doesn't make as much money as the foot- 
ball and basketball programs?" 

Could be. We think the NCAA should 
clarify, and perhaps make uniform, its 
standards regarding professional sports. 
We think, too, that a young, poor black 


from a large family with an unemployed 

father should be allowed to sign a pro- 

fessional contract. It was allowed in the 

case of Spencer Haywood. It should be 

allowed in the race of Ralph Simpson. 
* * * 

So now organized baseball decides 
fo suspend a ballplayer because of long 
hair. It happened in August to Hank Mc- 
Graw, the brother of New York Met 
pitcher Tug McGraw. McGraw was hav- 
ing a good season at the time for the 
Phillies’ Eugene, Oregon, team in the 
Pacific Coast League.-He was hitting 
305 with 14 homers and 49 RBIs. No 
good. His hair was too long—according 
to a code formulated by the parent club. 
But was that the real reason? Hank Mc- 
Graw is also a political activist and a 
refreshingly outspoken person. Could it 
have been a mixture of long hair (which, 
according to all reports, was less long 
than some major-leaguers wear today) 
and a Jim Bouton-like attitude towards 
life? The incident ended happily only 
because McGraw was traded to Hawaii, 
where the atmosphere presumably 
would be more permissive. But, as Player 
Association lawyer Richard Moss put it, 
“In some matters baseball is 30 years 
behind the times.” 

- + * 

The sports world was diminished re- 
cently by the death of Joe Lapchick. Not 
only was he a great player in his day 
who went on to become a great coach, 
but he was also a great man. In the 
1920s, playing with the Original Celtics, 
Joe lapchick was one of the game's 
finest players and an important influence 
in the growth of basketball. Then the 
gentle-looking 6-5 Lapchick went on to a 
successful coaching career with St. 
John's University and the New York 
Knicks. He was the only professional 
coach who never had a losing season. 

But Joe Lapchick was more than just a 
visible figure on a basketball court. He 
was a kind man, a warm man, an inspirer 
of other men. One night when his St. 
John's team was losing to Michigan by 
16 points at halftime, Lapchick told his 
players: “Remember, whether you win or 
lose, walk with your head up—walk like 
kings. Anyone can walk with kings if he 
walks straight." The team went out and 
beat Michigan, but that was incidental to 
the message Lapchick was trying to get 
over to his players. He will be missed. 
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TheiFimagination? It really 
lets loose When they see 
unfinished furniture. 

IFl| let them have the 
bright, wild|¢olors they can 
only do themselves. 

Their cigarette ? Viceroy. 
They wont Settle for less. 

a ek ROY Its @ matter Of taste. 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time. 


© 1970, BROWN & W/LLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 


It takes more than one new Winchester 
Commemorative for a country big enough 
to hold both the Alamo and the Astrodome. 


Texas. Frontier of freedom for 125 years. 
A land of diverse heritage even before 
achieving statehood on December 29, 1845. 


Enriched by the bearers of six different flags. 


Inspired by heroes like Jim Bowie, Davey 
Crockett, Colonel William B. Travis, Stephen 
F. Austin and Sam Houston. Built by firm- 
handed Texans who held freedom’s banner 
aloft from the Rio Grande to the Rhine. 

For the Lone Star State, the new 
Winchester Lone Star Commemorative 
Model 94 Rifle and Carbine. Both packed 
with Texas-style features: 

Unique half-round, half-octagon barrel on 


receiver, with half-pistol 


Half-round, half-octagon 
grip and contoured lever arrel 


each. Brilliant gold plating on receiver, 
upper and lower tang, lever, forearm cap, 
and magazine tube cap. Crescent butt plate. 
Half-pistol grip and contoured lever. Star- 
studded receiver with Texas-size Lone Star 
engraved on left side with the dates ‘1845- 
1970’. Upper tang inscribed “Under Six 
Flags.” 30-30 caliber only. 

Winchester Lone Star Commemorative 
Model 94 Rifle: $140.00 each. Carbine 
$140.00 each. Matched Set, Rifle and 
Carbine, $305.00. Winchester-Western, 

275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut 06504. 


WINCHESTER. 


Made by professional shooters. 


MAIL ATTACHED POSTPAID CARD FOR 


THAT CAN CHANGE YOUR LIFE! 


Complete 
YOu can a Gol 
LICense or your mon 


& 
Ci Cleveland Institute 
of Electronics 
1776 East 17th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
Please send me without cost or obligation: 
1. Your book “How To Succeed in Electronics.” 


2. Your book on “How To Get A Commercial FCC 
License.” 


| am especially interested in: 


0 Electronics Technology 0 Electronic Communications 


O First Class FCC License 0 Industrial Electroni 
0 Broadcast Engineering DC Electronics Engineering 
(C Electronics Technology with Laboratory 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
City. 


0 SS he 
0 Veterans & Servicemen: check here for 
G.1. Bill information. 


) Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
(GX) A Leader in Electronics Training... Since 1934 
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flail this Card for Free Booklet > 


CIE’s Famous Warranty 
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You get your 
Government 
FCC License 


..-or your money back! 


For complete details FREE, just fill 

in other side of card and mail 

If card has been removed, mail coupon in ad 
or send your name and address to: 

Cleveland Institute of Electronics 

1776 East 17th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
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Get into 
‘America’s 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY newest 
A Correspondence Institution +e 60605 ) é 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Dept. 58-021, chicago, Illinois career fi e Id! | 
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| EP imeem BE A HIGH-PAY 
Please mail me | PROGRAMMER 


Kokrtowo 1 aM _| Computer 
programmer 


Become a Computer 
Programmer.” 


Free booklet tells you in simple languag 


Mr. e What computer programming is 
rs. Shara 
Miss ....... Ste cane ee dcak: Baad e What the programmer does 

(Circle title and please prin’ e Where the programmer is needed 
TNS ag IA FE Os Gy Aaa Sion ope Apt. No..--- e How you can become a programmer 
GURY ie atara Bus arte aperesh, SS Ue Ma, chaps teste ONS gaan OR EaN” 


FILL IN THIS CARD AND MAIL TODAY! 


